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LITERATURE. 


I’M GOING HOME. 
BY THOMAS RAGG. 


A poor and aged Christian, who had passed upwards of seventy years on earth, see- 
ing her friends weeping around her death-bed, exclaimed—‘‘ Mourn net, I’m going 
home.” 








“I’m coming home, prepare the bridal wreath ! 
My Saviour bids my happy spirit come. 

Damp not with tears the Christian’s bed of death ; 
Rejoice !—I’m going home ! 


‘« Earth hath its cares: for three score years and ten 
My lot has been ’midst thorny paths to roam ; ' 
I would not track those desert scenes again— ' 
*Tis past !—I’m going home ! 
“The dove hath found her nest—the storm-tossed, 
A place of rest beyond the dashing foam 
Of grief’s wild billows ; thither am I bound : 
Joy, joy! I'm going home ! 


** Earth’s flowers all fade,—there fadeless roses blow ; 
Earth’s sunniest light is shaded by the tomb ; 
Earth’s loves all slumber in the vault below— 
Death dwells not in that home. 


‘“‘T see the city of the blest on high, 
With the freed spirit’s ken, I come! I come ! 
Ye calling voices, catch my heart’s reply— 
Home! home! I’m going home!” 


SUNSHINE. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 





I love the sunshine every where,— 
In wood, and field, and glen ; 

I love it in the busy haunts 
Of town-imprisoned men 


I love it when it streameth in 
The humble cottage door, 

And casts the chequered casement shade 
Upon the red-brick floor. 


I love it where the children lie 
Deep in the clovery grass, 

To watch among the twining roots 
The gold-green beetles pass. 


I love it on the breezy sea 
To glance on sail and oar, 

While the great waves, like molten glass, 
Come leaping to the shore. 


I love it on the mountain-tops, 
Where lies the thawless snow, 

And half a kingdom, bathed in light, 
Lies stretching out below. 


And when it shines in forest-glades, 
Hidden, and green, and cool, 

Through mossy boughs, and veined leaves, 
How is it beautiful! 


How beautiful on little streams, 
When sun and shade at play 

Make silvery meshes, while the brook 
Goes singing on its way ! 


How beautiful, where dragon-flies 
Are wondrous to behold, 

With rainbow wings of gauzy pearl, 
And bodies blue and gold! 


How beautiful, on harvest slopes, 
To see the sunshine lie; 
Or on the paler reaped fields, 
Where yellow shocks stand high! 
Oh, yes! I love the sunshine ! 
Like kindness or like mirth 
Upon a human countenance, . 
Is sunshine on the earth. 


Upon the earth—upon the sea— 
And through the crystal air, 
On piled-up clouds—the gracious sun 
Is glorious everywhere ! 
THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ABROAD. 


AN EXTRAVAGANZA.——BY T,. HOOD. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Poor Miss Crane! 

The failure of her first little culinary experiment reduced her again to des- 
pair. If there be not already a Statue of Lusappointment, she would iave serv- 
ed forits model. It would have melted an Iron Masterto have seen her with 
her eyes fixed intently on the unfortunate cup of paste, as if asking herself, 
mentally, was it possible that what she had prepared with such pains for the re- 
freshment ofa sick parent, was only fit for what !—Why, for the false tin sto- 
mach of a healthy bill-sticker ! 

Dearly as she rated her professional aceomplishments, and acquirements, I 
verily believe that at that crvel moment she would have given up all her con- 
summate skill in Fancy Work, to have known how to make a basin of gruel ! 
Proud as she was of her embroidery, she would have exchanged her cunning in 
it for that of the } lainest cook,—ifor oh! of what avail her Tenth Stitch, Chain 
Stitch, German Stitch, or Satin Stitch to relieve or soothe a suffering father, 
afflicted with back stitch, front stitch, side stitch, and cross stitch into the bar- 
gain ! 

Nay, of what use was her solider knowledge '—for example, in History, 
Geography, Botany, Conchology, Geology, and Astronomy’? Of what effect 
was it that she knew the scientific name for coal and slate.—or what comfort 
that she could tell him how many stars there are in Cassiopeia’s Chair whilst 
he was twisting with agony ona hard woode nonet 

“t's no use talking !” 
have medical advice!’ 

But how toobtain it! To call in even an apothecary, one mus: call in his 
own language, and the two sisters 


exclaimed Miss Ruth, after a long silence. ‘* we must 


between them did not possess German 


enough, High or Low, to call for a Doctor's boy. The hint, however, was 





lost on the Reverend T. ©., who, with a perversity not unusual, seeme 
think that he could d nish | wn sufferings by inflicting pain on those t 
him. Accordingly he no sooner overheard the wish for a Doctor. than wit 
newed moanings and contortions, he muttered the name of a drug that he 
y 
ps) 


sure would relieve him, But the physic was as difficult to procure as the 


sician. In vain Miss Ruth turned, in succession to the Host, the Hostess, the 
Maid, the Waiter, and Hans the Coachman, and to each, separately, repeated * And with the true accent !” 

the word “ Ru-bub.” The Host, the Hostess, the Maid, the Waiter, and “ Yes, sir, with a// the accents—sharp, grave,aud circumbendibus—I should 
Hans the Coachman, only shook their heads in concert, and uttered in chorus. have said circumflex, but you have put me in a fluster. French! why it’s the 
the old “forstend nicht.” corner stone of female education. It’s universal, sir, from her ladyship dowm 

“Oh, I do wish” exclaimed Miss Crane, with a tene anda gesture of the tohercook. We could neither dress ourselves nor our dinners without it © 
keenest self-reproach ; ‘how I do wish that I had breught Buchan’s Domestic And that the Miss Cranes know French [ am morally certain, for I have seem 
Medicine abroad with me, instead of ‘*‘ Thomson’s Seasons !”’ it in their Prospectus.” 

“ And of what use would that have been without the medicine-chest 1” asked ‘* No doubtof it, madam. But you are of course aware that there are twee 
Miss Ruth; ‘ for I don’t pretend to write prescriptions in German.” sorts—French French and English French—and which are as different in que- 

“«That’s very true,” said Miss Crane, with a long deep sigh—whilst the sick | lity as the foreign cogniac and the British Brandy.” 
man, from pain or wilfulness, Heaven alone knew which—gave a groan, so ter-| _** I know nothing about ardent spirits, sir. And as to the French language 
rific that it startled even the phlegmatic Germans. | Tam acquainted with only one sort, and that is what is taught at Prospeet 

‘* My dear papa !—my poor dear papa !”’ shrieked the agitated governess ; House,—at three guineas a quarter.’ 
and with some confused notions of a fainting-fit—for he had closed his eyes,— ** And do all your young ladies, ma’am, turn out such proficients in the lan- 
and still conscious of a cup inher hand, though not of its contents, she chuck- | guage as the little prodigy you have just mentioned 98 
ed the paste—that twice unfortunate paste !—inte the face of'her beloved | ‘* Proficient, sir !—they can't help it in my establishment. Let me see— 
parent ! there’s Chambaud on Monday’s—Wanostrocht on Wednesdays—Telemaque 
on Fridays, and the French mark every day in the week.” 

Madam, Ihave no doubt of the excellence of your system. Nevertheless it 
introduced to the Courteous Reader. ‘ An old geod-for-nothing ! is quite true that the younger Miss Crane made use of the very phrase which I 
worse than he was, and play on the tender feelings ef two affectionate daugh- | have quoted. And what is more, when the doctor called the next morning om 
ters! I’dhave pasted him myself if he had been fifty fathers! Not that I think | his patient he was treated with quite as bac language. For example, when he 
a bit the better of that Miss Crane,who after all, did not do it on purpose. She’s inquired after her papa— 
as great a gawky as ever. To think with all her schooling she could'nt get a| ‘Il est tres mauvais,” replied Miss Ruth with a desponding shake of hez 
doctor fetched for the old gentleman !” head. “ lia availe son médecin,—et il n’est pas mieux.” 

‘“‘ But, my dear madam, she was ignorant of the language.” CHAPTER XVIII. 

; To return to the sick chamber. 


“Ignorant of fiddlesticks ! How do the deaf and dumb people de? If she é a 
Imagine the Rey. T. C. sitting and moaning in his uneasy chair, the dis. 


** Of where, sir !—why of all France to be sure, and Paris in partieular !” 


CHAPTER XY. 
“ And serve him right too !” cries the little smart bantamlike woman already 
! 
to sham 





couldn't talk te the Germans she might have made signs.” 
Impossible! Pray remember that Miss Crane was a schoolmistress, and of | consolate Miss Crane help'essly watching the parental grimaces, and the per- 
the ancien régime, in whose code all face making, posturing, and gesticulations, | plexed Miss Ruth standing in a brown study, with her eyes intently fixed om 
were high crimes and misdemeanours. Many a little Miss Gubbins or Miss | a sort of overgrown child’s crib, which occupied one dark corner of the dingy 
Wiggins she had punished with an extra task, if not with the rod itself, for | apartment. 
nodding, winking, or talking with their fingers ; and is it likely that she would «It’s very well,” she muttered to herself, ‘for a foreign doctor to say 
personally have recourse to signs and signals for which she had punished her | “laissez le coucher, but where is he to coucher?” Not surely in that little 
pupils with such severity! Do you think that with her rigid notions of propri- | crib of a thing, which will only add the cramp in his poor legs tothe spasms im 
ety, and her figure, she would ever have stooped to what she would have called | his poorstomach! The Mother of Inventions*was however at her elbow, to 
bufloonery ! | suggest an expedient, and in a trice the bedding was dragged from the bed- 
‘“« Why to be sure, if you haven't high-coloured her picture she is starched | stead and spread upon the floor. During this manceuvre Miss Crane of course 
and frumpish enough, and only fit fora place among the wax work !” | only looked on: she had never in her life made a bed, even in the regular 
And besides, supposing physiognomical expression as well as gesticulation | way, and the touzling of a shakedown on the bare boards was far too Margery 
to be included in sign-making, this Silent Art requires study and practice, and | Dawish an operation for her precise nature to be concerned in. Moreover hex 
a peculiar talent! Often and often have I gone through as many physical ma- | thoughts were fully occupied by a question infallibly associated with a strange 
neuvres as the Englishman in “ Rabelais,” who argued by signs; but con- | bed, namely, whether it had been aired. A. speculation which had already oc- 
stantly without explaining my meaning, and consequently without ebtaining | curred to her sister,but whose more practical mind was busy in contriving how 
my object, From all which, my dear madam, I have derived this“ moral, | to get at the warming-pan. But in vain she asked for it by the name of every 
that he who visits a foreign country without knowing the language, ought | German, male or female, in the room, and as vainly she sought for the utensel 
to be prepared beforehand, either to act like a Clown, or to look like a | in the inn kitchen, and quite as vainly might she have hunted for it throughout 
| Fool | the village, seeing that no such article had ever been met with by the oldest 
| CHAPTER XVI. inhabitant. Asa last resource she caught up a walking-stick, and thrusting 
It was a good-natured act ef honest Hans the coachman—and especially | one end under the blanket, endeavoured pantomimically to imitate a cham- 
| after the treatment of his Schnapps—but seeing the Englishers at a dead lock, | bermaid in the act of warming a bed. But alas! she “took nothing by hez 
and partly guessing at the cause of their distress—he quietly went to the stable, motion”—the Germans only turned towards each other, and shrugging their 
| saddled one of his own herses, and rode off in quest of a medical man. Luckily shoulders and grinning, remarked in their own tongue, ‘“ What a droll people 
he soon met with the personage he wanted, whom with great satisfaction he they were those Englishers !” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 





ushered into the little. dim, dirty parlour at the Black Eagle, and introduced, ‘The sensitive imagination of Miss Crane had in the interim conjured up new 
as well as he could, to the Foreigners in Distress. and more delicate difficulties and necessities, amongst which the services of 
Now the Physician who regularly visited at Lebanon House, was, of course, | chambermaid were not the least urgent. ‘ Who was to put her papa to bed 7 
one of the Old School ; and in correctness of costume and professional fermality Who was to undress him?” But from this perplexity she was unexpectedly 
was scarce inferior to the immaculate lady who presided over that establish- | delivered by that humble friend in need, honest Hans, who no sooner saw the 
iment. There was no mistaking him, like some modern practitioners, for a mer- | bed free from the walking-stick, than without any bidding, and in spite of the 
chant, or man about town. He was carefully made up as a prescription—and | resistance of the patient, he fairly stripped him to his shirt, and then taking 
between the customary sables, and a Chesterfieldian courtesy, appeared as a | him up in his arms, like a baby, deposited him, willy nilly, in the nest that had 
Doctor of the old school always used to do—like a piece of sticking-plaster— | been prepared for him. 
black, polished and healing. The females, during the first of these operations, retired to the kitchen—baut 
Judge then, of the horror and amazement of the Schoolmistress, when she | not without a certain order in their going. Miss Crane went off simultaneous- 
saw before her a great clumsy-built M.D. enveloped in a huge gray cloak, with | ly with the coat,—her sister with the waistcoat, and the hostess and the maid 
a cape that fell below his elbows, and his head covered with what she had al- | with the smallclothes and the shoes and stockings. And when, after a due 
ways understood was a jockey-cap ! and decent interval, the two governesses returned to the sick chamber,—for 
“Gracious Heaven !—why, he’s a horse-doctor !” both had reselved on sitting up with the invalid—lo! there lay the reverend 
‘Doctor !—ja wohl,” said Hans, with a score of affirmative little nods; and | T. C., regularly littered down by the coachman with a truss of clean straw te 
then he added the professional grade of the party, which happened to be one of | eke out the bedding,—no longer writhing or moaning—but between surprise 
a most uncouth sound to an English ear. and anger as still and silent as if his groans had been astonished away like 
* Ruth, what’s a medicine rat?” the *‘ hiccups !” 
‘“‘ Lord knows,’’ answered Miss Ruth, ‘ the language is as barbarous as the You may take a horse to the water, however, but you cannot make him 
people!” drink,—and even thus, the sick man though bedded perforce,refused obstinat e- 
In the mean time the Medicin Rath threw off his huge cloak and displayed a | ly to go to sleep. 
costume equally at variance with Miss Crane’s notions of the proper uniform of ** Et momsieur a bien dormi ?” inquired the German doctor the next mom 
his order. No black coat, no black smalls, no black silks stockings—why, any | ing. 
undertaker in London would have looked more like a doctor! His coat was a ‘** Pas un—” began Miss Crane, but she ran aground for the next word, amd 
bright brown frock, his waistcoat as gay and variegated as her own fa-| was obliged to appeal to the linguist of Lebanon House. 
vourite parterre of larkspurs, and his trousers of plum-colour! Of her own ** Ruth—what’s a wink 
accord sie would not have cal ed him in—who would '—to a juvenile chicken- ‘“*] don’t now,” replied Miss Ruth, who was absorbed in some active pro- 
pock or a nettlerash—and there he was to treat full grown spasms in an | cess. ‘“ Do it with your eye.” 
adult ! The idea of winking at a strange gentleman was however so obnoxious te 
“ Je suis medecin, monsieur, a votre service,” said the stranger, in French | all the schoolmistress’s notions of propriety that she at once resigned the ex- 
more guttural than nasal, and with a bow to the sick gentleman. planation to her sister, who accor lingly informed the physician that her “ pan- 
“‘ Mais docteur,” hastily interpesed Miss Ruth, **vour étes un docteur a | vre pere n’avoit pas dormi un morceau toute la nuit longue.” 
cheval.” 
The translation of “ horse-doctor” being perfectly unintelligible to the 
German, he again addressed himself to his patient, and proceeded to feel the 


CHAPTER XIX. 

| “Stop, sir! Pray change the subject. By your leave we have had quite 

enough of bad Fiench.”’ 

pulse As you please, madam—and as the greatest change T can devise, you 
** Papa is subject to spasms in his chest,” explained Miss Crane. shall now have a little bad English. Please, then, to lend your attention 
“© Pshaw—nonsense ! “they’re in my sto- | to Monsieur De Bourg—the subject of his dis¢ourse ought indeed to be of 

macu.”’ some interest to you, namely, the education of your own sex in your own 





’ whined the Reverend T. C., 


} 


“They're in his stomach,” repeated Miss Crane, delicately laving her own | country 
hand, by way of explanation, on her sternum | ¢ Well, sir,and what does he say of it?” 

** Monsieur a mangé du diner !’’ quired the Doctor. | Listen, and you shall hear. Proceed, Monsieur. 

“ Only a little beef,” said Miss Crane, who “ understood” French but “did | «© Sare, I shall tell you my impressions when I am come first from Paris te 
not speak it.” London. De English Ladies, I say to myself, must be de most best educ 


vomen In de who! 


** Seulement un petit beeuf,” translated Miss Ruth, who spoke Frerch but | , » world. Dere is schools for dem every wheres—in a hole 





did not understand it and inacorner. Let me take some walks in de Fauxbourgs, and what do I 
**Oui—c’est une indigestion, sans doute,” said the Doctor. see all round myself? When I look dis w iy I see on a white house’s front 2 
® ° ‘ : “4 . large bord wid some gilded letters, which say Seminary for Young Ladies. 


1 

When I look dat way, at a big red house, I see anoder bord which say Esta- 
lishment for Young Ladies by Miss Someones. And when I look up at a he- 
abominable ! atrocious! It’s a skit on all the schoolmis- | tle house, at a little window, over a barber-shop, I read on a paper Ladies 


CHAPTER XVII 
i |, 


* It’s shameful ! 








tresses—a wicked libel on the whole profession !”’ School. Den I see Prospect House, and Grove House, and de Manor House— 
“* But my dear Mrs Me so many I cannot call dem names, and also all schools for de young females. 
** Don’t ‘dear’ me, sir! T consider myself personally insulted, “manger | Day Schools besides. And in my walks, always! meet some Schools of Young 
petty boof! As if a governess could'nt spe ik better French than that ! Why, | Ladies, eight, nine, ten times in one d iy, making der promenades, two and 
t means eating a little bullock '” tw i two Den I come ymetomy lodging’s doo und below de knocke 
| * Precisely Beuf, singular, masculine. a | ck or ox.” I see one lette: I open it 11 find a Prospectus of a Lady School By 2 
* Ridiculous! And from one of the ofthe seminary! Why, sir t | I say to landlady where is your oldest « rnters, which used to bring 
O speak OF myself or the teachers, I have a Prospect House, and only | me my breakfast, and she tell me she is , us 6 “ Fb eesg Next she 
twelve years of age, who speaks French like a native.” tice me I must quit my apartment. What for I say What have I dor 
| ‘“ Of where, madam?” I not pay you all right like a weekly man of honour! QO certainly, mounses 


‘nant Shh TF Mlhatem 


}- 




















334 


-she say, you are a gentleman quite, and no mistakes—but I wants my whole of 
ay house to myself for to set him up for a Lady School. Noting but Ladv 
Schools !—and de widow of de butcherhave one more overde street. Bless 
my soul and my body, I say to myself, dere must be nobody born’d in London 


> 


except leetle girls! 





CHAPTER XX. 

There is a certain poor word in the English language which of late years has 
been exceedingly ill-used—and it must be said by those who ought to have 
known better. h 

To the disgrace of our colleges, the word in question was first perverted 
from its real significance at the very head-quarters of learning. The initiated 
indeed are aware of its local seiise,— but who knows what cost and inconve- 
nience the duplicity of the term may have caused to the more ignoraat mem- 
bers of the community ! Just imagine, for instance, a plain, downright English- 
man who calls a spade a spade,—induced perhaps by the facilities of the rail- 
roads—making a summer holiday and repairing to Cambridge or Oxford, maybe 
with his whole family, to see he does not exactly know what—whether a Col- 
lection of Pictures, Wax-Work, Wild Beasts, Wild Indians, a Fat Ox, or a 
Fat Child—but at any rate an “ Exhibition!” 

More recently, the members of the faculty have taken it into their heads to 
misuse the unfortunate word, and by help of its misapplication are continually | 
promising to the ear what the druggists really perform to the eye—namely, to 
“exhibit” their medicines. If the Doctors talked of hiding them, the phrase 
would be more germane to the act : for it would be difficult to conceal a little 


Che Albion. 


Yuz Bashe, the commandant of cavalry, accompanying me, is a handsome 

active man, and I am well pleased with him. He is much in favour with the 
| Khan, and has received orders never to appear again at court unless he can 
_ give a good account of me. I was repeatedly asked by the Khan, before léav- 
| ing, to fix the number of troopers I would like to have with me; but this I 
| always refused, saying, I was his guest, and would go with one or two horse- 
| men, or with a thousand ; but until I reached the Russian frontier [ trusted to 
| his majesty for protection, with whom the disgrace must rest if any misfortune 
| happened to me, as he could alone take the necessary precautions. Caruley 
| was one of the party sent by the Khan to oppose the Russian advance under 

the Khoosh Beggie. This party succeeded in surprising and carrying off 200 
| camels belonging to the Russian army ; but as no blood had been spilt, they 
| decided on attacking a small Russian detachment which had taken up a posi- 
tion behind a slight intrenchment. ‘Their mode of attack, after mature deli- 
beration, was to drive on the camels which they had just seized, and to ad- 
vance in their rear; the result was, as might have been anticipated, that the 
camels being wounded and frightened by the fire opened on them from the Rus- 
sian intrenchiment, turned on the Turcomans, throwing the latter into hopeless 
confusion ; taking advantage of which, the Russians succeeded in securing 
such of the camels as had not been shot; this Russian force did not exceed 
10,000 fighting men and forty pieces of artillery. The reports so industriously 
spread in India of an intended invasion on our provinces were altogether with- 
out foundation, as no idea of an immediate advance beyond Khyva could have 
been entertained. The expedition failed from the excessive severity of the 





Pulv-Rhei—Magnes. sulphat.—or tinct. jalap@,more effectually than by throw- | 
ing it into a man’s or woman's stomach. And pity it is that the term has not | 
amongst medical men a more literal significance : for it is certain that in many | 


diseases, and especially of the hypocondriac class—it is certain, I say, that if | supplies whatever could be procured, and that even fuel was not to be found ; 


the practitioner actually made “ a show” of his materiel the patient would re- 
cover at the mere sight of the “ Exhibition.” ' | 

This was precisely the case with the Rev. T. C. Had he fallen into the 
*hends of a Homeopathist with his infinitessimal doses, only fit to be exhibited 
like the infinitessimal insects through a solar microscope, his recent recovery | 
would have been hopeless. But his better fortune provided otherwise. ‘The | 
German Medicin Rath who prescribed for him, was in theory diametrically op- | 
posed to Hahnemann, and in his tactics he followed Napoleon, whose leading | 
principle was to bring masses of all arms, horse, foot, and artillery, to bear on | 
a given point. In accordance with this system, he therefore prescribed so li- | 
berally that the following articles were in a very short time comprised in his | 
“ Exhibition :” 

A series of powders, to be taken every two hours. H 

A set of draughts, to wash down the powders. ' 

A box of pills. 

A bag full of certain herbs for fomentations. 

A large blister, to be put between the shoulders. 

‘Twenty leeches, to be applied to the stomach. 

As Macheath sings, “a terrible show !’’—but the doctor, in common with his | 
countrymen, entertained some rather exaggerated notions as to English habits, | 
and our general addiction to high feeding and fast living—an impression 
that materially aggravated the treatment. 

“« He must bea horse doctor !”’ thought Miss Crane, as she looked over the | 
above articles—at any rate she resolved—as if governed by the proportion of 
four legs to two—that her parent should only take one half of each dose that 


was ordered. But even these reduced quantities were too much for the Reve- 


rend T. C.—the first instalment he swallowed—the second he smelt, and the | 
third he merely looked at. To tel! the truth, he was fast transforming from a | 
Malade Imaginaire into a Malade Malgré Lui. I: short, the cure proceeded | 
with the rapidity of a Hohenlohe miracle—a result the doctor did not fail to at- | 
tribute tothe energy of his measures, at the same time resolving that the next | 
English patient he might catch should be subjected to the same decisive treat- 
ment. Heaven keep the half, three-quarters, and whole lengths of my dear | 
countrymen and countrywomen from his exhibitions ! 

His third visit to the Englisher at the Adler was his last. He found the | 
Convalescent in his travelling dress,—Miss Ruth engaged in packing—and 
the Schoolmistress writing the letter which was to prepare Miss Partitt for 
the speedy return of the family party to Lebanon House. It was of | 
course a busy time; and the Medicin Rath speedily took his fees and his 
leave. 

There remained only the account to settle with the landlord of the Adler ; 
and as English families rarely stopped at that wretched inn, the amount of the | 
bill was quite as extraordinary. Never was there such a realization of the 
“large reckoning ina little room.” 


toward home, ‘I do wish we had reached Gotha that I might have got my 
shades of wool.” . 

“ Humph !" grunted the Rev. T. C., still sore from the recent disbursement, 
“they went out for Wool, and they returned shorn.” 





A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM 
HERAUT TO OURENBOURG, ON THE CASPIAN, IN 1840. 
BY CAPTAIN SIR RICHMOND SHAKSPEAR.—[ Concluded. } 


Heraut slaves with him, amongst the rest, the daughter of the Kutub: long 
and often did he dwell upon the latter woman's sufferings. She, the daughter | 
of the *‘ Sayer of Prayers,”’ behind whom the king and nobles of Heraut pray- | 
ed! Shame on him if he left her here! I could only assist him in my good 
wishes, but these were of little value. At length he determined on making a 
representation to the Khan Huzarut on the subject, and the result was, that 
the woman was promised to him. 


tell me the cause. At length, amongst curses on those sons of burnt fathers, 


released and sent to him a female relation of the notorious plunderer, Bi Bood ! 
one of the greatest villains that an age of misrule ever produced. And now, 


said Brutus, “ if I do not return this woman, there is no hope of the Kutub’s | 


daughter, as in the eyes of this race all women are alike, they have given me 
one woman, and that was their promise, and, if I send back this woman, Bi 
Bood will never rest until he has ruined me and my house? Upon what 
calamity have I fallen, that it should be my lot to release one of Bi Bood’s 
house !”’ 

I was very sorry, indeed, to part with Brutus; he has decidedly more heart 
than any of the Herautees of my acquaintance, and some of his peculiarities 
were most amusing, to say notlting ot his being valuable to me in negotiations 


with these bigoted Mahomedans. | think the tears on his cheek were genuine, | 


and I wish him all luck and happiness. I have exalted his head by having a 
tukti rowan, or travelling litter, made for hin; the affair is painted green, with 
two golden balls, and carried by two ponies in shafts; it has much the 
appearance of a meat safe, but in the eyes of all people here, it is consi- 
dered a very elegant travelling carriage, and Brutus is delighted at the prospect 
of this passage through the chartoo, or centre market-place of Heraut ! 

I moved out to Zaca, a village about nine miles N. W. of Khyva, the first 
five miles being through very rich cultivation, and the remainder across a spur 
of the sand-hills. I am pitched in a garden belonging to H. M., and am to re- 
ceive charge of the prisoners to-morrow. 

August 4th.—Busy allday paying the unfortunate prisoners. There are as 


yet 325 males, eighteen females, and eleven children ; the latter were all born | 


here. The average number of years of slavery of Toorkistaun is thus :— 
males, ten years and a half ; females, nearly seventeen. One of the males has 
been sixty years in slavery, and some of them only six months. With one 
exception they were all in fine health, and appear to be strong, stout men 

They are all Christians of the Greek church. The poor women are small and 
plain ; their husbands and children are with the party. The women were all 
seized near Ourenbourg ; the men were seized thus :—256 males fishing on the 
eastern shores of the Caspian, thirty-eight near Ourenbourg, and thirty-one 
bought or seized from the Persians ; the last-mentioned chiefy belonged to the 
regiment of Russian deserters which was in the Persian army under Samson 

I gave each man a ducat, and have hired a camel for every two. They all 
seemed, poor people, very grateful, and altogether it was one of the pleasantest 
duties I have everexecuted. This ening one of the Russian women came 
to me in great distress, saying, that her two children were still detained in 
Khyva. Ihave promised to secure their release. The other Russian priso- 
mers have told me of several of their countrymen who are still in captivity, 
and the collecting them will cause muchdelay. The minister came out here 
to see me this morning,which is considered a very high honour. I took the op- 
portunity of speaking to him regarding the two children and the other slaves 
still detained, and he has promised to have them sent to me. 


August 5th.—Started at sunrise and marched fiftcen miles, nearly the whole | 


of the road through rich cultivation. Gardens are to be seen on every hand ; 
email villages and detached farm-houses are very numerous. At nine miles 
passed a large village called Caizabad, where there is a considerable bazar, 
one mile from which crossed a very fine canal about thirty-five yardsin breadth. 
The halting-place was at one of the numerous formal gardens. Before sun- 
set started again, and marched twenty miles during the night, chiefly along 
the edge of sand-hills. This was merely a slip of sand, the cultivation being 
on either side of it. The river is said to be only a short day’s march from this 
—about, I suppose, twenty miles ; it is saidto have encroached very much of 

- on this account the estates here have been much neglected. This 

‘ed Dusht Houz ; total distance this day, thirty-five miles. Caruley 


} 


| to overlook the man’s offence, saying that the Khan Huzarut would certainly 


|; evening: this request was complied with, and after discussing many points, I 
«+ Well, | mnust say,” murmured the Schoolmistress, as the coach rumbled off | was at length told [ might retire. 


| little puss screamed out lustily, vowing nothing should make her go to “that 
Old Brutus was very anxious to grace his return by taking away several! Russian slave-dealer !” 


| return to our camp, and Shureefa gave Beerdee an account of her separation 


The next day he rushed into my room in a| striking me on the forehead, exclaimed, Oh, luckless one, would that thou 
perfect fury ; it was some time before he could collect his breath enough to | hadst never been born!” 
| the sight of Shureefa ; and the next morning she and her little brother were 


this race of dogs! he told me, that instead of the Kutub’s daughters, they had brought by their mother to make their bow to me. But still the little rogue 


winter, which destroyed all the camels ; but, apart from this, when it is re- 
membered that from Ourenbourg to the mouth of the Oxus is a distance of 800 
mi les, and that in the whole extent there is not one fixed dwelling ; that no 


—I say, when these obstacles are taken into consideration, we can hardly be 
surprised at the failure of the expedition. There are two men appointed to 
collect and superintend the hired camels, of which I find we require 220. One 
of these is a Cuzzack, by name Niaz, an enormously fat creature without any 
beard, but of a pleasing good-humoured expression of face; the other is a 
haggard, dissipated-looking Chowdoor Turcoman, from whose face I have no 
hopes. ‘To add to my annoyances, they have given the power of collecting the 
Russian prisoners to this man, whose name is Khojah Mahomed. Now the 
Chowdoors are the chief dealers in Russian slaves; they are settled about 
Mungisbauk, and have seized at different times several fishing boats; in these 
they e:mbark, and capture the unfortunate Russian fishermen on the Caspian. It 
is not likely that any of this tribe should assist me in collecting the Russian priso- 
ners especially as it is known that one of the objects of my journey to the Caspian, 
is to put a stop to their piracy! Accordingly, Khojah Mahomed made great 
protestations of his zeal and promises of activity, but did nothing whatever. 
Che Russian prisoners released themselves occasionally and came to me, but 
none were brought by him. At last two Russian prisoners, with chains on 
their feet, escaped from Khojah Mahomed’s own house, and came to me. This 
was too much tor my patience, and I declared my determination of bringing 
his rascality to the Khan Huzarut’s notice; but Caruley and Niaz begged me 


have put him to death if I complained of him. The creature, too, humbled 
himself before me, and said he had eaten dirt, and begged me to forgive him, 
binding himself by all possible oaths to behave better in future. He had the 
collecting of half the camels, and it would be difficult to get away without 
him, sol consented at last to spare him; but there is no hope of the man, 
villain is written too legibly on his face, and he will be a “calamity” during 
the whole march. I have a Yamoot with me, by name Beerdee, an ugly little 
fellow, but invaluable; he has been once or twice to Heraut, and been treated 
very kindly by Major Todd. The minister wrote to me, saying that the two 
children, concerning whom I spoke a few days back, were im the hands of a 
very influential person, a lady in the palace ; that after much negotiation he 
had succeeded in procuring the release of the youngest, a boy, whom he sent 
to me, but that it was impossible to effect the liberation of the other child, a 
girlnine years of age. ‘The mother on hearing this became frantic, vowing 
that nothing should tear her from her chiid, and that she would prefer remain- 
ing in slavery with her darling ** Shureefa” to freedom without her. She then 
taunted me with the promise | had made to effect the child’s release; and, to 
make a long story short, I at last ordered my horse, and rode that night into 
Khyva, arriving about ten in the morning. My arrival occasioned some alarm 
to the minister, who was exceedingly anxious to know the cause of my sudden 
visit ; but I considered it advisable to lead him astray on this point, saying I 
wished to see the Khan on various subjects, and hoped to be admitted that 
There is a Turcoman superstition regard- 
ing a petition made by a person on the eve of departure, and to refuse this re- 
quest is supposed to bring ill-luck on the journey. Taking advantage of this, 
| I urged that his majesty had given me all the prisoners, but that there was in 
| his own palace a child detained. The khan urged that she did not wish to go; 
| I pleaded her not being of age. He was silent for some time ; at length, 
turning to the minister, he muttered, ‘Give him the child.’ Shortly after- 
wards, a beautiful little gir! was brought to me. It was very dark, so, taking 
a lamp, I advanced to have a closer view of my hardly-earned prize, when the 


The Turcomans were greatly amused. Luckily, I 
had brought Beerdee Yamoot with me, and the little “ Shureefa’’ made no ob- 
jection to going with him, jumping up behind his pony, and looking auch 
alarmed when | approached. She was about nine years old, and J think I have 
seldom seen a more beautiful child. We rode the whole of the night on our 


from her mother, which he translated to me. ‘ She was torn from me, and, 


On reaching our camp, the Russians gave a shout at 


feared my Persian robes, and appeared much alarmed, 

August 12th.—That rascal, Khojah Mohamed, still fails in bringing in any 
of the Russian prisoners, and I fear I shall be detained here for some days 
| Fortunately, the khan is coming here on his road to a shooting excursion, and I | 

shall be able to see him if necessary. 
| August 14th.—The khan arrived this morning, and I obtained an audience 
After pointing out the exertions I had made to recover the prisoners, I showed 
| the khan a list of those whom I knew to be still detained, and said in plain 
| terms, that unless assisted by him, I must beg to decline the share in the trans- 
action which had been assigned me ; that it was quite useless to go to the Rus- 
sian frontier unless I could take all the prisoners, and that my “head was 
confused” with the trouble I had already taken in this matter. His majesty 
| was astounded at my plain speaking, and gave his minister an order in a tone 
which made him shake. I have been advised to move one stage further, and 
have been promised all and every one of the prisoners, and have received an 
order threatening death to any one who shall detain them 
| August 15¢th.—Left Dusht Houz this day, and was delighted to find one of 
the vificers of the household waiting with seventeen of the Russian prisoners. 
I have cross-questioned all the prisoners, and find there is the son of one of 
them still a prisoner on this side. ‘The head of the village where he is detained 
| has been sent for. ‘The only others of whom] can hear are three on the other 
side of the river, and Caruley has sent troopers to fetch them. On the 18th, 
the head of the village came to camp, and swore on the Book that the lad con- 
cerning whom I had sent was dead ; but the next day the father saying that he 
| had positive intelligence of his son being concealed, and still alive, Caruley 
| sent three troopers to the spot, and after much difficulty they succeeded in 
digging him out from a vault inthe granary. From Dusht Houz to Arbogue, 
| we marched a distance of 125} miles, along the alluvial soil near the river 
| Oxus. There were frequently several khails of Turcomans in sight in all di- 
| rections, but the only fixed village is Old Ooregunge, which is 109 miles from 

Khyva. Itison the site of the ancient city, which is said to have existed in 

the time of the Fire-worshippers. For many years it has been altogether de- 
| serted, the river having changed its course. A prophecy has descended from 
| generation to generation, that in the latter days Ooregunge shall again be in- 

habited; and within the last five years the river has returned to this side, and 

filled the bed of a considerable stream, from which canals have been cut for 

irrigation ; and people are fast collecting, there being now about 1000 families 
| resident here, and a considerable market twice a-week. I tell the Turcomans 
that the sooner they repent of their slave-dealing and other sins, the better, for 
| the fulfilment of the prophecy evidently approaches. There is a tower, or 
| rather pillar, here, about 120 feet high, which has been formerly handsomely 
| ornamented ; there are also the ruins of four tombs, the roofs of which have 
| been gaily decorated with coloured tiles. Treasure has been found here, and 
some mummies. Altogether, it is a fine field for the antiquary. At Arbogue 
we arrived on the 26th, and here we halted for two days, to lay in water and to 
make all arrangements for crossing the barren steppe which separates us from 
| the Caspian. The horizon is much similar to that at sea, and of all uninte- 
resting marches this is the most tiresome. The wells are from seventy to 
thirty miles apart, and in many instances the water is five paces from the sur- 
face, and nearly always of bad flavour. This enormous plain is inhabited by 
Cuzzacks, who feed large flocks of cattle on a small herb which is most abun- 
dant, and wander from well to well. These Kurgis never cultivate land, and 
the greater number never taste flour during the whole of their lives. The men 
and women of this tribe, whom I have seen, are very ugly, small, and ema- 
ciated ; but I am assured that many tribes of Kurgis Cuzzacks are celebrated 
for their great size and strength. Their food is invariably soup and meat, 
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neither rice nor bread forming part of their meals. These Cuzzacks have no 
horses, but hundreds of ponies, which generally amble well. This ambling is 
natural to them and is not acquired by instruction. Whena colt has obtained 
a certain age he is tried, and if he is found to possess the hoped for amble, his 
ears are split, to mark his superiority over the less gifted, who are, I fancy, 
generally devoured. This amble seems to be the Cuzzack's idea of perfection, 
and “ yokshee yoorgab,” a good ambler, is the greatest commendation. The 
women ride over the country as constantly as the men, and are said to have 
considerable privileges. My fat guide has been once or twice to Ourenbourg 
with letters. I asked him to give me some account of the governor of Ouren- 
bourg, General Perofsky. ‘ ile is a man of a snakish appearance, complexion 
black, eyes yellow, and coat covered with ducats.” Ail the audience shook 
their heads, and said such a man must be dangerous. 

The Russian prisoners amounted to 416 souls, and as my own party was con- 
siderable, it was decided by the united wisdom of ‘ They the Tutor,” Caruley, 
Niaz, and Beerdee, that half the Russian prisoners should march the first day 
under Niaz ; that Caruley and his Sowars should accompany me on the second 
day ; and that Khojah Mahomed should bring up the rear with the remaining 
half of the prisoners—I took the precaution of leaving ten of Caruley’s Sowars 
as spies on Khojah Mahomed. ‘This arrangement was found to answer very 
well; and, thanks be toGod! nota man, woman, nor child, was lost during the 
whole of this most fatiguing march. We were most truly fortunate in every 
respect, the weather was most favourable, neither too hot nor too cold, and [ 
am not aware of a single instance of any of the prisoners suffering from thirst 
or hunger. Not a horse or camel even was lost. When crossing one of the 
stages over this steppe, the whole of the prisoners were together—it was a 
glorious sight to pass them. They speak no European language but their own, 
and our only mode of salutation was the “ Az salam Alliekoum.” This they 
shouted out to me asI rode by them; and thus the salutation which a true 
Mussulman will not exchange with an infidel, became the only greeting be- 
tween Christians. 

The plain was so openthat the camels crowded together, and marched en 
masse, the children and women riding on panniers, singing and laughing, and 
the men trudging along sturdily ; all counting the few days which remained ere 
they should rejoin their countrymen, and escape from what they must have long 
considered a life of hopeless slavery. 

The release of these poor wretches has surprised the Turcomans amazingly, 
and, to crown all, the Khan has granted orders, prohibiting, under the penalty 
of death, the seizure of Russian subjects, or the purchase of natives of Heraut. 
This prohibition of the slave trade is quite novel in Toorkestaun, and I humbly 
hope that it is the dawn of anew erain the history of this nation; and that 
ultimately the British name will be blessed with the proud distinction of having 
put an end to this inhuman traffic, and of having civilized the Turcoman race, 
which has been for centuries the scourge of central Asia. About eight marches 
from Nova Alexandroff, I sent one of the Russian prisoners with a Cuzzack to 
give information of our approach, sending by them an English letter to the go- 
vener of the fort. On their arrival at Nova Alexandroff, they were looked upon 
as spies ; my letter could not be read, and the intelligence of the release and 
approach of so many fellow-subjects was too astounding to be credited! a 
whole night was necessary to convince the Russians in the fort of the truth of 
the good-tidings. It was pleasing to see the rush of the prisoners to greet 
their countrymen. ‘That evening we pushed on one stage, and the next morn- 
ing approached the fort. ‘The war between the Turcomans and the Russians 
has hitherto been carried on with such barbarity, that it was not surprising that 
Caruley should remind me, about six miles from the fort, that he had already 
exceeded his instructions in accompanying me so far; the camel-men also be- 
gan to grumble loudly at the danger of going too near the fort. Now this was 
a little perplexing, for though the Russian prisoners had not much property, 
they had still much more than they could possibly carry; and to leave it on 
the ground and march on the prisoners, almost naked, would have a bad effect ; 
to say nothing of the chance of the Russian prisoners (finding tl 






iemselves in a 
large majority) helping themselves to the camels. However, I gave the order 


to unload, and made Carvley himself count the camels. This being done, I 


asked the people from whom the camels were hired, whether they had receiv- 
ed their beasts ; and on their replying in the aifirmative, I asked Caruley 
whether the Khan Huzarut’s orders had been obeyed,and he answered ** Yes.” 
1 told him to stand on one side, that I had nothing to do with him; but I 
would give ten ducats to any man who would lend me twenty camels to carry 
some property to Nova Alexandroff, and would be security for the safe return 
of the camels. The twenty camels were soon procured, and with the aid of 
my own and ** They the Tutor’s,” we got on well enough, and made a grand 
appearance. ‘The men marched ina line with the camels, carrying the women 
and children close inthe rear; and thus we approached the Russian fortress. 

The worthy commandant was overpowered by gratitude; his receiving 
charge of the prisoners would make a fine picture, and was a scene which I can 
never forget. The fortification here is small, but constructed on scientific 
principles ; it is on the edge of the high shore of the Caspian sea, The garri- 
son does not exceed 500 men, who suffer much from scrofula, though relieved 
twice in the year from Russia. At Arbogue we ascended a clilf of about 300 
feet: this bears all the signs of having been, in former ages, the sea-shore ; 
and I am disposed to think that originally the Caspian and Aral seas were uni- 
ted, and that there was a promontory jutting into this ocean, including Mun- 
gisbauk and Arbogue. Now a reef crossed this cliff in two places, and it is 
traced in modern maps, and designated the Chink : it was across this promon- 
tory that our route lay from Arbogue to Nova Alexandroff. I am unable to 
throw any light upon the assertion which has been made, that in former ages 
the river Oxus flowed into the Caspian sea. This tradition is commonly men- 
tioned and generally believed by the Turcomans and Cuzzacks ; and Beerdee 
assured me that he had crossed the original bed of the river, which was easily 
to be traced; and he mentioned as an indisputable proof, that the trunks of 
very large trees were stillto be found near the former bed of the river. If 
this is the case, | should consider it conclusive, for no trees could possibly 
have thriven in this climate unless on the borders of ariver. Supposing this 
assertion to be correct, the promontory which I have mentioned would have 
turned the Oxus into the Caspian, and the mouth being choked by an earth- 
quake or some other cause, the river would be turned by the other shoulder of 
the promontory into its present course near Arbogue into the Aral. The Wolf 
rode over to Nova Alexandroff from Heraut, where I had sent him shortly af- 
ter my arrival at Khyva, and brought me English and !ndian letters ; he de- 
clares he was shot at six times on the journey. He will be very useful in ac- 
companying Mahomed Dacod and the tail to Khyva. ‘Three vessels have 
been sent for our conveyance to Oochuck, on the northern shores of the Cas- 
pian, and from thence we travel by post-stages to Ourenbourg. I have eight- 
een camels and twenty six horses, all government property, and itis absolute- 
ly necessary to have some contidential person in charge of them. They must 
be sent back to Khyva, as it is impossible to feed them here, and this road will 
be impassable in about two months more, owing to the excessive cold. Under 
these circumstances I shall only take Fazil Khan and Khoda Woordee with me, 
sending all the rest back under Mahomed Daood. I have been four months 
residing altogether amongst Mahomedans, and I confess I cannot help feeling 
something like shame at the appearance of the bottle ; itis a point wherein I 
must allow the Mahomedans can taunt us. The presence of the dogs, too, is 
objectionable, though at one time I was very fond of the canine genus. Little 
Beerdee came into my tent, very much distressed, the evening of the first day 
after our arrival, and after many times muttering ‘Tobah, Tobah!” oh, “ re- 
pentance, repentance !” he informed me that they were fattening some of the 
unclean animals with the intention of devouring them! Pah! “There was 
a woman there too,” said he, “she had her head, face, and neck unco- 
vered and she wears no breeches.” Upon my enquiring how he had ascer- 
tained the /ast fact, he said, “she was moving about, and I saw up to her 
knee !” 

This shameless person went up to the unclean animal, and gave it bread ! 
She patted its head! faugh!! and stroked its sides!! Lahole o la Kowate 
Istukfaroollah—* Disgrace and pollution! may Heaven defend us!” ‘ Well 
Beerdee, what did you do ?”’—‘I only fled; before this I should not have 
minded going with you, but now, for God's sake, give me my despatches, and 
let me depart.” It was useless to argue that the unclean animal was the work 
of God, that it was only from its disreputable life to be objected to, but that 
here he himself had seen it fed well and cleanly. ‘ For God’s sake let me de- 
part,’ was his only answer, and in a whisper, *‘ they worship images! I saw 
it, all of us saw it”—‘* Why, Beerdee, can you tell me the reason why you 
turn to the Kibla when you pray !”—“ Don't ask me such questions, I saw 
them worship images,” and off he goes to Khyva, to tell many a funny tale, 
no doubt 

September 17th.—This morning parted with Mahomed Daood and the esta- 
blishment. Well, good-luck to them, they have followed me over many a 
weary mile, and, Jnshallah, if I rise, they shall rise too ; never had man better 
servants. The only difficulty was to persuade them to go back, though the 
terrors of the sea were before them if they accompanied me, and these ter- 
rors were, in their imagination, any thing but contemptible, to say nothing of 
the images and the unclean animals! The Russians gave me a feast, and 
drank the healths of the Queen of England and Emperor of Russia, and 
did me the honour of toasting me also. ‘They the Tutor” much alarmed at 
the guns and hurrahs, and much scandalized at the bottles. 

September 18th.—The prisoners came on board, and the worthy commandant 
bade God spare us. Gave him three cheers on leaving. Sailed at sunset, 
light but favourable breeze. 


September 19th.—Progressing but slowly. ‘They the Tutor” was rather 





| eoneneet yesterday, and has not been seen thisday. We are sailing over a smooth 
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close he had been to his victim, and how — of his aim before actual violence 
was resorted to, may be gathered from the fact that when these men came up to 
Mr. Parker’s corpse they found his clothes on fire from the wadding of the gun. 
An inquest was held ; a verdict was agreed to of wilful murder against some 

son or persons at present unknown.” Andas the testimony of Giles and 
, ve added to other circumstances, left little doubt that Richard Heming, of 
Droitwich, carpenter and wheelwright, was the murderer, the county magis- 
trates offered a reward of 50/. for his apprehension, and government 100/., for 
the detection of the persons concerned, with a free pardon to any accomplice 
making the discovery. In vain. Nothing further was elicited. All trace of 
Heming seemed lost. His house at Droitwich was watched, searched, sub- 
jected to strict and repeated investigation, but to no purpose. An impenetrable 
veil seemed thrown over the whole transaction. No trial took place, for no ac- 
complices could be discovered. Mefnwhile the murdered pastor was buried 
within the altar rails of his own church.” 

With the funeral of Mr. Parker, and the vain offer of a reward, the first act 
of this horrid tragedy may be said to have closed. 

“The distress of Heming’s wife at the accusations levelled at her husband, 
and the uncertainty of his fate, seems to have been poignant. She and her 
relatives, his brother-in-law, Burton among the rest—of whom more anon—- 
were unwearied in their efforts to clear up the mystery. She was assured by 
the Oddingley farmers that Heming was gone to America; and from time to 
time names of persons were given who had seen him there, and more than once 
extracts of letters, said to have been written by him, were circulated freely in 
her neighbourhood. To none gave she credence ; her remark was, ‘1 know 
better. He would never abandon his wife, and his children, and his home, with- 
out a word. No; heis near me! I am sure of it, and it must be the business 
of my life to discover where. I know my mind is not so clear as it was, and 
that my troubles have nearly got the better of me; but still in my dreams he 
would not stand by me so often and warn me, if there was not an effort to be 
made and a secret to be discovered !’ 

‘“‘ Near the church at Oddingley may be seen a farm-house of rude and com- 
fortless construction called the Church-farm ; this was the residence of Capt. 
Evans, the county magistrate before alluded to, and the avowed enemy of the 
jate rector. In his fold yard there stood a clover rick—this rick had been put 
together the day following Mr. Parker’s murder; and Heming's wife had al- 
ways fancied that his rick had some direct or indirect connection with her hus- 
band’s fate. Finding year after year that it remained untouched, she at length 
indulged the persuasion that the body of her husband lay concealed. In truth 
it seemed extraordinary that a clover-rick should remain undisturbed for ten 
long years, unless there was some very cogent reason for keeping it together. 
At length, in March 1816, the magistrates, moved by the grief, entreaties, and 
rciterated representations of Heming’s wife, acceded to her wish, and gave an 
order that the rick should be searched. The order was quietly given over-night, 
to be quietly executed in the early part of the ensuing day. On the proper 
authorities arriving at Oddingley the following morning for the purpose of car- 
rying out the magistrates’ intentions, the clover-rick was found to have been 
removed during the night, but by whom, and where deposited, it was impossible 
to discover! 

“Tt is clear, therefore, there were on the spot parties, active and wary— 
foes to all further investigation into this deed of blood, and whose agency was 
not less formidable because invisible. Who had conveyed to Odding'ey infor- 
mation of the intention of the magistrates! Who had an interest in frustra- 
ting it? Was Heming’s wife right, and the body cf her husband really in the 
rick! If so—where removed, and by whom! 
so summarily and suspiciously dispersing the rick ! 
involved in tenfold mystery. 

‘Twenty years rolled away. 


The whole affair appeared 


The murder of the rector was occasionally 
referred to, and the disappearance of lis assassin still formed a fertile subject 
of conflicting conjectures 


But time, the great revealer of secrets, seemed 
powerless as to this mystery. 


The solution appeared as distant as ever. 
‘Capt. Evans, who was supposed to know far more on the subject than he 

chose to divulye, removed from Oddingley to Newhouse, near 

thence to Droitwich. There, 


died. 


‘For the first ten or twelve y 


Hadsor, and 
in May, 1829, at an advanced age of 96, he 


urs after the rector’s death the captain would 


frequently advert to tie circumstance, and express his conviction that all search | 


was useless, the murderer would never be found ; 
of his life he evinced the utmost reluctance to enter upon the subject. - He 
became moody, restless, and reserved ; abhorred being alone, and though at 
no period of his career discreet and guarded in his expressions, seemed, 
latterly, to lose all self-command, and indulged, when irritated, in a license 
of thought and language moumfully inconsistent with his age and station. 
* Tllness came on 
contemplated. 
about him. 


Jeath appeared imminent, and was most unwillingly 
He was incessantly watched by certain individuals who were 
For this vigilance various reasons were assigned. In his last 
hours he appeared extremeiy desirous to make some communication to a gen- 
tieman who visited lim; but there were those 
interruptions, to frustrate his intentions 
and peaceful, marked by little 
alisation of his promises. But 


His death was anything but calm 
resignation to God's will, and no apparent re- 
still there was nothing marked and detinite, no- 
thing from which any distinct conclusion could be drawn; and with the 
demise of this aged magistrate the curtain may be said to fall on the second 
act of the drama. 

“ He had been geleased from his sufferings, mental and bodily, only a few 
months, when a most extraordinary discovery took place at Oddingley. 

“Howard Gatton, Esq., the owner of the Netherwood Farm in that parish, 
found it necess ry, in consequence of some projected improvements, to take 
down abarn. The workman selected was Chas. Burton, of Clanies. On 
the 21st of Jannary, 1830, he commenced his task. He found, near the foun- 
dation of the barn, close by the pool, a human skeleton, which, from appear- 
ances, he was sure was the skeleton of his brother-in-law, Richard Heming 

“There were many circumstances which led him to this conclusion. By 
the skeleton there lay an old siide-rule, used by carpenters, which he identified 
as having belonged to the missing man, Heming. ‘The shoes, too, he recogni- 
sed as Heming’s, by the peculiarity of their make. He instantly desisted from 
his work, carefully covered up the shoes, slide, and skeleton ; and, without ut- 
tering a syllable to the master or mistress of the farm, harried te give informa- 
tion to a magistrate. An inquest was held. The skeleton was exhumed, and 
examined by an experienced surgeon, who pronounced that the death of the 
party had been occasioned by violence. The upper and lower jaw and bones 
of the skull were beaten into a great many pieces. There wasa fissure on 
the froutal bone extending nearly to the orbit, which must have been caused 
by a very severe blow. Instant death must have followed the iniliction of 
these injuries, which the deceased could not have given himself, neither could 
they have been the effect of a pistol ball. Shoes were found containing the feet, 
showing the person to have been buried in his shoes. And that how hastily 
and carelessly! The place of sepulture was ahole only two feet three inches 
deep and 14 inches wide! Proof that the remains were those of Heming were 
varied and abundant. ‘The carpenter's rule which was found in a side pocket, 
made, to all appearance, expressly for the purpose, was sworn to as his, both 
by his widow and brother-in-law. ‘They identified it by a small flaw it contain- 
ed at the top next the rivet. The peculiar conformation of his mouth was 
then adverted to. Heming’s jaw was largeand projecting. His teeth were 
*xemarkably strong. He had been known to bite through a button and a marble 
with ease. Theclue held. ‘The teeth of the skeleton were remarkably per- 
fect, and in singular preservation. They were sworn to as Heming’s. Ano- 
ther point. His widow proved that he had been drawn for the militia, but did 
not serve, being under the standard, five feet four inches. The length of the 
skeleton was stated by the examining surgeon to be five feet three inches. 
That the skeleton was that of Heming seemed beyond all reasonable doubt. 


On the second day of the inquest, Clewes, the tenant of Netherwood-farm, in } 


whose barn Heming had been found, was committed to the county jail on the 
charge of having a guilty knowledge of Heming’s murder; and on the 3d day 
of the inquest, after ample evidence had been given of a determined conspira- 
cy against the poor rector, of 50/. having been offered publicly for shooting 
him, of Heming’s being hired for the perpetration of this actof villany, and, 
further, that after the rector's murder none of the leading farmers would join 
in pursuit of the assassin, nor permit their servants to go, nor allow a horse to 
leave their respective homesteads for the purpose, though the poor widow her- 
self came down half distracted and implored their aid. After this lengthened 
and frightful exhibition of the hold which revenge and thirst for blood have on 
depraved hearts, Clewes begged he might be allowed to make aconfession. He 
was warned of its consequences, remained firm, and spoke thus :— 

“*On the morrow morning, after the parson was shot (I mean the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, rector of Oddingley)—it was on Bromsgrove fair day, | cannot recol- 
lect exactly the year, about seven o'clock, George Bankes came down to me, 
and says, ‘ We have got Heming, who shot the parson, at our house (meaning 
Captain Evans) this morning, and I do not know what to do with him—will 
you let him come down here! I said ‘I will not have him here, nor have no- 
thing to do with him.’ Bankes then went off. Bankes said, ‘He is lurking 
down in the meadows.’ I went up to Oddingley, about eleven o'clock in the 
day ; as I went up the road side, I suppose he, perceiving Capt. Evans, kept 
sight of me all the way. The captain called to me—he was in his garden, 
close by the road-side, he followed me out of the garden into the field, and 


said he wanted to speak with me 


He said, ‘I’ve had Heming at our house 
this 


rorning, and something must be done by him ; he is lurking down towards 
w, l ordered him to get into your buildings by day-time, if possi- 
ze of night, that you (meaning witness) might not see him, or 


If not, whence the necessity of | 


but during the latter years | 


who took care, by opportune | 


Che Athbion. 


any of your family, and somewhat must be done by him. I shall come down 
to your house at night and bring somebody with me, and we must give the 
poor devil some money, or do something with him, and send hira off ; will you 
| get up and come to the barn? it won’t detain you a minute.’ I refused, and 
| said, I did not like tocome. The captain said ‘It can make no odds to you; 
| you need not be afraid to come at eleven o'clock ; just come out ; it will make 
no difference to you at all. If you don’t come I shall be afraid of your dogs.’ 
I went out at the back door, and down to the barn-door as the clock struck ele- 
|ven. There was the captain, and James Taylor, and a third, whom I thought 
_ and believed to be George Bankes. They went into the barn ([ mean the 
| captain, Taylor, and George Bankes) and] with him. I believed it to be 
| Bankes; he had on a smock-frock. As soon as the captain came into the 
‘barn, he calls, ‘Holloa, Heming, where b’ est?’ not very loud. Heming 
spoke and said, ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘Taylor and the captain then stepped on the mow 
| where Heming was lying, which was not higher than my knee. ‘The captain 
| pulled a lantern from under his coat, or out of his pocket. Myself and George 
| Bankes were then on the thrashing floor. The captain said, ‘ Get up, Heming, 
| I've got something for thee.’ Heming was at the time covered up with straw; 
he was rising up on end, as if he had been lying on his back ; as he rose up, 
Taylor went up with a blood stick and hit him on the head two or three blows. 
I (witness) said, ‘This is bad work! If I had known you should not have had 
me here. The captain said he had got enough. ‘Taylor and the captain came 
down off the mow directly. Taylor said, ‘ What is to be done with him now?” 
, The captain said (with an oath,) ‘ We must not take him out of doors, some- 
| body willsee us mayhap.’ It was not very dark. ‘Taylor went out of doors 
and fetched a spade from somewhere ; it was no spade of mine; and Taylor 
}and the captain said, ‘ We will soon put him safe.’ Taylor then searched 
round the bay of the barn on the contrary side where it was done, and found 
holes which dogs and rats had made ; threw out a spadeful or two, and clear- 
ed way from the foundation of the wall. ‘This will do ior him,’ Taylor said 
to the captain, who stood by, and lighted him the while Bankes aud myself 
| were still on the floor of the barn. ‘Then the captain and Taylor got upon the 
|mow. The captain saidto Taylor, ‘Catch hold of him,’ and they dragged 
| him across the floor, and into the hole they had dug for him im the opposite bay, 
and ‘Taylor soon covered him up. I cannot tell whether he was put in on his 
| back or not; I never stepped into the bay from the floor ; I thought I should 
have died where I was. The captain said to Taylor, ‘ Well done, boy ; I will 
give thee another glass of brandy.’ The captain said to me, on the floor, 
when we went ouf, ‘I'll give you anything (with a horrid oath), don’t ever 
split!’ All four were present at this: we then parted ; the captain darkened 
his lantern. He, Bankes, and ‘Taylor, went away towards Odding- 
ley, I went to bed. The whole time did not occupy half an hour. Heming 
had his clothes on. He never moaned nor groaned after he was first struck. 
There was no blood—not a single spot on the floor. Nothing else was done 
that night. On the 26thJune I was at Pershore fair; Geo. Bankes came to 
me in the afternoon, between four and five, at the Plough, and said, ‘ Here is 
some money for you, that Heming was to have had.’ Mr. John Barnett was 
with Bankes then. Bankes and Barnett each of them, gave me money, but I 
do not recollect how much I had from each. I did not count it until I got home. 
They said when they gave it to me ‘ Be sure you don’t split.’ It was in two 
| parcels, in all between 26/. and 27/. This was to have taken Heming off, as 
| Bankes and Barnett informed me. A few days after I] was at the captain's ; 
he sent for me by my own son,John Clewes,then about seven years old. When I 
got to the captain’s [ found him alone; he said to me,if | kept my peace and 
did not split, | should never want for 5/.; I never received any money from 
him afterwards. On the same day, in the parlour at the captain's house, Ka- 
therine Bankes came to ime, and went down on her knees in great distress, and 
begged and prayed of me not to say anything, as she feared the captain had 
done a bad job, and they would all come to be hanged if I spoke. I promised 
her [ never would say anything. About three years after the captain had a 
| sale, and he asked me if | wanted anything at the sale (on the 23d of June, 
| 1809.) He said, ‘if so, I shall have a deal of money then, and I will make 
you a present of a trifle.’ I bought a black mare at the sale for 22/. or there- 
|} abouts. On the evening of the sale Mr. Handy, the auctioneer, asked me to 
for her. The captain replied ‘There is a settlement between him 
ind me, and we wil! settle for the mare. J was never asked for the money 

““*Tn about nine or ten days after Heming was knocked on the head, the 
| captain requested me to put some soil in the barn where he was buried. We 
hauled a good many loads to the barn-doors, to draw with the team on the floor. 
Some was put in both the bays, and to the other barn as well. After it was 
done the captain asked me if it was done ; I told him it was, and he said he 
was very gladof it. Some time after the parson was shot, old Taylor was ta- 
ken up and put in gaol, from what a man named Rowe had said of money be- 
ing offered for the inurder of Mr. Parker. The captain and Miss Bankes were 
greatly frightened about this, lest I should tell. ‘The captain and Mr. Barnett 
| were taken up about Mr. Parker’s murder. The captain asked me if I would 
| take an vathnotto tell? He said he would administer it, as he was a magis- 
trate. I would not take the oath. The person | thought to be George Bankes 
did not speak while we were in the barn. I fully believe it to have been him ; 
he had on a smockfrock, | never saw Bankes in a smockfrock before. 

‘It was clear, therefore, that in this peaceful-looking village two murders 
had been committed within the space of eight and forty hours. The rector had 
perished by violence one evening, and his assassin the next. Both murders had 
slept for 23 years, and then a thorough insight had been obtained into the mo- 
tive foreach. And the remains of the missing man so singularly preserved by 
Providence as to be capable of being satisfactorily identified, were detected and 
dug up by his own brother-in-law ! 

** Not the least extraordinary part of the horrid transaction is this—that after 
Clewes’s clear and minute confession, and the moral certainty all seemed to 
feel that two murders had been committed—to which murders many were privy 
—no one suffered ! 

‘** Clewes was tried for the murder of Heming, and escaped, the verdict of 
the jury being, in the first instance, Guilty, as an accessory after the fact, and 
in the second, Not Guilty. George Bankes, yeoman, and John Barnett, far- 
mer, were then arraigned on the coroner's inquisition, the first as a principal, 
and the latter as an accessory to the murder before the fact, and on such char- 
ges were acquitted. 

“But Providence is just. The blood shed at Netherwood Farm, though 
followed by no earthly punishment, seemed to bring down a curse upon the 
premises. ‘The presence of that silent witness within the barn appeared to taint 
with ill every project of its owner. With Clewes, after these dark transac- 
tions, nothing apparently prospered. Prior to the murders he had been a thriv- 
ing, prosperous, and successful man. Subsequently, and in rapid succession, 
loss after loss befel him His horses died. Hiscattledied. His crops failed. 
And all this without any adequate or assignable cause. He borrowed sums of 
money here and there, £100 from one and £20 from another ; for there were 
those over whom he exercised some inexplicable authority, and who seemed 
constrained, by some stringent and mysterious compact, to assist him, and did 
so. Butin vain. Nothing could revive his failing credit, or prop his tottering 
fortunes. He was compelled to make an assignment of his property, sell his 
stock, and quit his farm. ‘Thus he who had once been in such easy, prosperous, 
and flourishing circumstances, with apparently the world before him, sank in 
his old age into the keeper of a little beer-house by the road side. Instances 
there may be here and there of successful violation of God’s laws ; but his is 
true wisdom who acts upon this promise—' Commit thy way unto the Lord, and 
he shall bring it to pass !"—The Bishop's Daughter 
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Every day serves to confirm the popular remark that with all our pretended 
accessions of knowledge in science we are as yet but in the infancy of practi- 


cal results. 
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And of this we have the most satisfactory proofs, from the nu- 


merous, vast, and effective applications of steam as a motive power. Scarcely 
had we begun to be familiar with the paddle-wheel as a propeller of vessels 
over the mighty deep, ere we find it become obsolete by the introduction of 
sundry others, following ‘thick and fast,”’ 


speed, to diminish hazard, to be more compact, to be more continuously ap- 


all having a tendency to increase 


plicable ; improvement follows upon improvement, and although many are 
merely ingenious and contain but slight additional advantages, yet all are 
tending, and surely tending, to the comfort and convenience of man, to advan- 
ces in science and art, and to that frequent and rapid interchange of communi- 
cation which at once enlightens and refines, and gradually makes al] mankind 
one great family or community. Ericson’s Propeller, and the Archimedean 
Screw are among these useful inventions, and they have well deserved the 
stamp of scientific approbation which they have received, but genius and enter- 
prise never set bounds to their inquiries ; their cry is ‘onward, still onward,” 
and even failure does but stimulate them to new exertions. 
The grand difficulty in the Paddle wheel system of propulsion was early 
discovered ; but no ingenuity of plan in the form and disposition of paddles has 
_ been able to atone for the drawbacks to speed occasioned by heavy seas, or by 
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strong breezes with the wind in any direction but decidedly aft ; in which cases 
it is but too common to find the wheel on one side so deep in the water as to be 
even injurious to the progress of the vessel, and on the other to have so slight 
a hold on the water as to be scarcely influential in propelling her sensibly. The 
other two propelling powers which we have mentioned, although calculated to 
obviate the difficulties and to overcome the objections which have been charged 
justly enough against the Paddle Wheel, have been liable to sundry others, 
sufficiently annoying, and subtracting greatly from the importance which other- 
wise would attach to them. We allude to the continual noise and concussion 
which, combined, rendered it actually a matter of impossibility to adopt them 
in vessels carrying passengers as an essential part of their freight. ‘The sister 
vessel of the Great Western, we understand, will be provided with one of 
these, and it is possible now that the objectionable part of the arrangement of 
her machinery will be removed, for we find the following account of a Subma- 
rine Propeller in a recent British journal ; and as its utility and practicabili- 
ty has been well tested, we may place considerable confidence in the results. 
BLAXLAND’S SUBMARINE PROPELLER. 

Among the many inventions, the object of which has been to substitute for 
the old and avowedly disadvantageous system of paddle-wheels some mecha- 
nical power which should act from the stern of the vessel, and below the sur- 
face of the water, none has been hitherto formed more efficient in its working, 
or more completely overcoming the difficulties attending the problem, than that 
of Mr. Blaxland. The propeller itself is extremely simple in form, consistin 
of a variable number of arms radiating from the centre, the extremity of desk 
arm being provided with anumber of flat blades in close succession, and each 
being placed transversely to and forming a slight angle with that immediately 
below it. The whole surface presented by each set of blades meets the water 
at the greatest depth in an angular position, and in rising or descending allows 
the water to pass through the small openings between the plates. One of the 
most important and remarkable points ofthe invention is the method of convey- 
ing the motion to the shaft of the propeller. This is effected through the me- 
dium of drums and pulleys connected by straps or ropes, the working of which 
is perfectly smooth and noiseless, a great advantage compared with the system 
of spurwheels and pinions previously employed, the noise and tremulous mo- 
tion from which is represented as intolerable. In bringing his invention before 
the public, Mr. Blaxland has followed a course which by establishing a direct 
comparison with the old system settles the question of superiority in the most 
unanswerable way. His first application of the propeller was to the Jane, a 
paddle-wheel steamboat of three tons, with an engine of }-horse power. Re- 
taining the same engine, he moved this vessel at a speed of 7} miles per hour, 
obtaining an increase of 2+ on its previous velocity. The propeller has been 
now applied in the same way to another steamboat, the Swiftsure, from which 
the paddle-wheels have been removed, while the engines, of 20 horse power 
each, are retained, and on Saturday last, at 12 o'clock, five of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, namely, Lord Haddington, Sir G. Cockburn, Sir W. H. Gage, Sir 
G. F. Seymour, and the Right Hon. H. T. L. Corry, together with the Hon. S. 
Herbert, the Secretary, were received on board by Mr. Blaxland and Mr. Stein- 
man, CO-proprietor with the inventor of the patent. The vessel then proceed- 
ed down the river to within a short distance of Deptford Dockyard, and return- 
ed to Whitehall-stairs by a quarter past two o'clock. During the whole trip 
their Lordships paid the closest attention to the working of the system, and 
informed themselves minutely on every particular. The apparatus by which 
the proper degree of speed is communicated to the propeller, which, in this in- 
stance, was moved by ropes laid in grooves over the drums, appeared in ~ 
ticular to raise their admiration at the smoothness and quietness with which it 
worked, and on leaving the vessel their Lordships expressed themselves very 
much pleased with all they had seen. Mr. Blaxland was ordered to bring the 
propeller to the Admiralty in the course of the week. That which was use@ 
on the occasion was constructed with only two arms, the plates at each extre- 
mity being five in number. Notwithstanding the disadvantages presented by 
the build of the Swiftsure, which renders her name somewhat ironical, Mr. 
Blaxland has succeeded in increasing her speed from 7} miles to 9 per hour. 
An increase of speed such as this, which Mr. Blaxland in every instance pro- 
mises, together with the other advantages of getting rid of such incumbrances, 
both in weight and bulk, as paddle-wheels and boxes, and the absence of all 
swell from the motion of the propeller, render it almost beyond a doubt that 
Mr. Blaxland will shortly see his invention generally adopted. It was expect- 
ed that the Jane would also have been in attendance last Saturday, but this 
was prevented in consequence of her having been sent to Endfield, where the 
capabilities of the invention for canal navigation were to be tested.—London 
paper. 

We here perceive that, besilos the removal of the Paddles, which occasion- 
ally both retard the speed, and disturb the manageability of the vessel, the sub- 
stitution of Mr. Blaxland’s machinery increases the speed by at least 16 or 18 
per cent., and is at all times, applieable. 





We trust to hear more on this inte- 
resting subject, and to witness its valuable advantages ; and we feel assured 
that science and skill will still proceed, leaving this as far behind asit now 
transcends old plans and inventions. 

The admirers of Professor Wilson, or rather of the wizard of Blackwood, 
Christopher North, will rejoice with us, to find that selections from the most 
touching and forcible of his writings is in course of publication, and that we 
may now be able to enjoy one bonne bouche after another to the full satisfaction 
of the literary apnetite, and without the necessity of masticating either a 
tough, unsavoury, or cloying morsel. In short we are to be supplied with a 
feast of “ Recreations ;”° and all, who know the elegant tastes of Kit North— 
and their name is Legion—are aware what the recreations of such a spirit will 
prove. 

In this respect, however, we are not left to vague conjecture ; he is pouring 
forth his ramblings, versatile, humorous, pathetic, castigatory, soothing, deli- 
cious, and fascinating soul, in all the varieties and freaks of a disposition that 
freely lent itself to the humour of the moment ; and, in the only volume 
which has yet appeared there are not two articles which are in precisely the 
same vein. What then,—are we to flatter ourselves that the volume mea- 
sures the capacity of his literary powers? By no means; we may say of him 
in a far better spirit than was said of Voltaire, that he touches on every thing, 
and in every thing he is great. He is great because he not only sees far but 
sees wisely ; he is caustic only to correct, he bruises the feelings only the more 
surely to bind up and cure the evil. His sting is not malignant although it is 
destructive to vermin, and his sprightliness is healthy because it is frank and 
communicative. 

A paper on the announcement of this intellectual feast from the literary 
cuisine of Christopher North, will be found in our columns to-day; its writer 
must have been imbued with the same feelings as those of honest Kit himself, 
for he absolutely revels in the description of “The Shooter” which he has 
transcribed. And how accurately have been traced the progress of the mis- 
chievous boy to the condition of the highly qualified sportsman! How absurd 
vet how noturel are first efforts, and vain-glorious determinations, rebuked as 
they are by the conscious though secret humiliations, felt as we recognise our 
own littleness in the failure of attempts, which even when successful are but 


little in themselves. 
TO THE FRIENDS AND READERS OF THE ALBION. 

The Editor and Proprietor of this Journal thinks it proper to announce that 
he has disposed of one third part of the proprietory and general property of 
the establishment, to Dr. Paul, late of the island of Jamaica. 

Dr. Paul is a gentleman of talent, worth, and respectability; is of strictly 
conservative principles, a native of Scotland, and for three years conducted 
the Royal Gazette of Jamaica. He is therefore fully competent to the duties 
he is about to assume, and we have great pleasure in so introducing him to his 
readers . : . muita 
The paper will be conducted under the joint responsibility of Dr aul and. 
ourselves, and no change whatever will take place either in its character or 
principles. The same undeviating course which it has maintained fer twenty 
years will be steadfastly adhered to, for it is our greatest pride and pleasure 
that it has never swerved one jot from the original plan as traced out for it by 
Dr. Fisher and ourselves in the year 1822. 

Dr. Paul has already assumed a portion of his duties, and we beg to request 
that all letters and communications, books, &c. of whatever description, may 
be addressed to ‘‘ The Editors of the Albion,” and forwarded to the office in 





Barclay street. 
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CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. : 
Medii ivi Kalendarium; or, Dates, Charters, and Customs of the Middle 

Ages, $c. By R.T. Hampson. 2 vols. Causton. 

The original intention of this work, as we learn from the preface, was ‘‘ to 
east into the form of a Glossary as many of the terms employed in medieval 
chronology as could be obtained by a diligent research.” But the necessity of 
determining the age of the term itself, led to a series of antiquarian illustra- 
tions of church and popular festivals and superstitions, forming a kind of new 
edition of Brande, which have been embodied in the first volume ; while the 
second takes the form of a glossary, and gives explanations of the various legal 
and ecclesiastical terms used during the middle ages, much in the manner of 
an abridgment of Du Cange. The work, though addressing itself especially 
to persons engaged in inquiries relating to medieval history, contains some 
things that may amuse even the general reader, especially those notices which 
refer to the less common superstitions of our ancestors. 

The ceremonies and festivities which ushered in Christmas, and the super- 
stitions, many of them most graceful and poetical, of that holy tide, are gene- 
rally known; one, of wide influence on the continent, and not wholly unkno#n 
in former times here, was of adifferent character. This was the power which 
some persons possessed of changing themselves into wolves, for a given pe- 
ried, and then, in some wnexplained manner, resuming the human form. These 
were called were or wehr wolves,and the superstition eertainly has existed from 
a very ancient period. The following stories are amusing :— 

“The ancient superstition respecting Were-wolves, or the mutation of men 
into wolves at this season, is much too remarkable to be omitted. Olaus Mag- 
nus, archbishop of Upsal, and metropolitan of Sweden, relates in his History of 
the Goths, that at the festival of Christmas in the cold nortiern parts, there is 
a strange conversion of men into beasts; and that at a place previously fixed 
among themselves, there is a gathering of a huge multitude of wolves which 
have been changed from men, and which during that night, rage with such 
fierceness against mankind and other creatures not fierce by nature, that the in- 
habitants of the country suffer more hurt from them, than they ever do from na- 
tural wolves; for these human wolves attack houses, break down the doors in 
order that they may destroy the inmates, and descend into the cellars. where 
they drink out whole tuns of beer or mead, leaving the empty vessels heaped 
one upén another. If any man afterwards comes to the place where they have 
met, and his cart overturn, or he fall down in the snow, it is believed that he 
will die that year The author relates, that there is standing a wall of a certain 
castle that was destroyed, to which, at an appointed time, these unnatural 
wolves come and endeavour to leap over it; and that those wolves which can- 
not leap over the wall from fatness or otherwise, are whipped by their leaders : 
and, moreover, it is believed that among them are the great men and chief no- 
bility of the land. This change of a natural man into a brute is effected by 
muttering eertain words and drinking a cup of ale to a man-wolf, which, if he 
accept the same, renders the man-natural worthy of admission into the society 
of men-wolves. He may then change himself in.o the form of a wolf by going 
into a secret cellar, or private wood ; and may put off his wolf's form and re- 
sume his own at pleasure.” 

The origin of this widely diffused superstition has been variously accounted 
for. The writer before us considers it to have had its rise from some ancient 
fable. Sir F. Palgrave, however, considers the notion of the were-wolf to have 
been derived from the situation of the outlaw, who, among the Teutonic tribes, 
was driven from his home, and doomed to perpetual banishment ; and he quotes 
the law phrase of Saxon times, ‘‘ bearing the wolf's head,” in proof. The 
name were-wolf occurs in a law of Canute, where Satan is called “that ra- 
ing were-wolf, ready to tear the flock in pieces.” The author of the intro- 
uction to the curious metrical tale of ‘* William and the Were-wolf,” assigns, 
however, a far higher antiquity to the superstition, and traces its origin to the 
Scythians, among whom were some who offered human sacrifices to Mars, who 
was chiefly worshipped under the form of a wolf; and as these sacrifices were 
in most cases offered and eaten in secret, this, he supposes, may have been the 
foundation of that portion of the superstition, that the were-wolf withdrew from 
society, and carefully concealed himself, and preserved the strictest silence as 
to where he had been. This superstition is still believed in some parts of the 
Limousin. In England, we have never met witha direct tale of were-wolfism ; 
but the well-known nursery legend of Little Red Riding Hood, in its original 
form, was probably of this class ‘The wolf, not content with eating up the 
grandmother, took her place and simulated her voice ; while his perfect ac- 
quaintance with the way in which the door was to be opened, his eating up the 
pot of honey, and his final meal, notwithstanding his civilized manners, upon 
poor Little Red Riding Hood, all prove to us that he was an undoubted were- 
wolf, the loup-garou of Normandy. 
_ The following may be worth extracting. The writer has just been remark- 
ing on the general belief in the forty days’ rain which follows a wet St. Swith- 
in’s day :— 

“ The predilection for the period of forty days is as remarkable in these an- 
cient prognostications of weather, as in many customs derived from remote 
ages, which have given us the term quarantine. This, or rather quarantena, 
among military and monastic writers, denotes a space of forty days. Ina truce 
between Henry the First and Robert Earl of Flanders, one of the articles is to 
this effect :—if Earl Robert should depart from the treaty, and the parties 
could not be reconciled to the King within three quarantines, each of the host- 
ages should pay one hundred marks. By the laws of Authelbirht, who died in 
616, the limitation for the payment of the fine for slaying a man at an open 
grave, was fixed in the Saxon manner to forty nights, by which they computed 
instead of days. The privilege of sanctuary was also confined within the same 
number of days. By the ancient custumale of Preston, about the reign of 
Henry the Second, a condition was imposed upon every newly-made burgess, 
that if he neglected to build ahouse within forty days, he should forfeit forty 
pence. There seems to be no reason to question, that this precise term is de- 
duced from the period of Lent, which is itself an imitation of the fast of 
Christ, who may have chosen forty days in imitation of the fast of Elijah, who 
copied the fast of Moses, who stated that the diluvial rain was upon the earth 
forty days and nights. The Pagans themselves observed this number in the 
mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine, in which the wooden image of a virgin was 
lamented over during forty days, or rather nights, if the computation be not 
here the same as among the northern nations. — 





Tertullian relates, as a fact well 
known to the Heathens, that for forty days an entire city remained suspended 
in the air over Jerusalem—a certain presage of the millennium. 


“The following are instances of this predilection shown by the founders of | 


our legal polity, when they had occasion to limit a short interval of time for any 
particular purpose :—Anciently, no man was suffered to abide in England above 
forty days, unless he were enrolled in some tithing or decennary. A widow 
shall remain in her husband's capital messuage forty days after his death, within 
which time her dower shall be assigned. The tenant of a knight's fee, by mi- 
litary service, is-bound to attend the King forty days, properly equipped for 
warfare. By privilege of Parliament, members of the House of Commons are 
protected from arrest for forty days after every prorogation, and forty days be- 
fore the next appointed meeting. The acts for preventing the introduction of 
the plague, direct that persons coming from infected places must remain on 
ship-board forty days before they be permitted to land.” 

It appears to have been a belief among our forefathers, that the dryness of 
Bartholomew-tide made up for St. Swithin’s rain . 
All the tears that St. Swithin can ery, 
: St. Bartholomew's dusty mantle wipes dry, 
is an old distich. The numberless superstitions connected with the commence- 
ment of winter, which was considered to be on the eve of All-hallows, have 
been often detailed, The researches of the present writer go far to prove 
that this most witching of nights was consecrated among the Celtic tribes to 
their annual festival of Samhain, or the Moon ; and hence we have an easy so- 
lution, not only of the wide observance which this night has obtained, but of 
many of the peculiar superstitions connected with it. 


pay 
_ “Tne custom, common to almost all nations, of employing fires and torches 
in their ceremonies, has already been noticed. 





: In Ireland, fires were anciently 
kindled on the four great festivals of the Druids; but at this time they have 
discontinued the fire of November, and substituted candles 


retain the fire of November, but can give no reason for the illummation. The 
Druidical fires at this season were lighted in honour of the moon. ‘This planet, 
says O'Halloran, was undoubtedly worshipped by the name of Samhain, and as 
the feast of Bel, or the sun, was proclaimed by fires and other public rejoicings 
on May eve, so was that of Samhain, or the moon, on the . 


It was the custom on the eves of S 


eve of November 
imhain or Bel, or of November and May, 
for the priests to light up holy fires through the 

whatever to be extinguished, nor to be rekindled but by some of the sacred 
fire ; and it was deemed an act of the highest impiety to kindle the winter fires 
from any other. For this favour, the head of every house paid a scrubal, or 
tax of threepence to the Archdruid of the Samhain.” These holy fires seem to 
have been procured with great labour, if the custom: were, as it is probable, the 
same as that which prevailed in the Western Isles. Ajj the fires i the parish 
were extinguished, and eighty-one married men took two great planks of wood, 
which they rubbed together until the friction produced fire, with which each fa 
mily was supplied. Borlase, quoting the description of this pristine method. 
observes—* It is very probable that the Tin egin, or forced fire, not long since 
used in the isles as an antidote against the plague, or murrain in cattle, 
remainder of a Druid custom. ‘The 7 
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the eve of the first day of November, and is attended by many ceremonies, 
such as running through the fire and smoke, each casting a stone into the fire, 
and all running off at the conclusion, to escape from the black short-tailed sow 
—then supping upon parsnips, nuts and apples; catching at an apple suspended 
by a string with the mouth alone, and the same by an apple in a tub of water ; 
each throwing a nut into the fire, and those that burn bright betoken prosperity 
to the owners through the following year, but those that burn black and crackle 
denote misfortune. On the following morning the stones are searched for in 
the fire, and if any be missing, they vetide ill to those that threw them in.’ 
These ceremonies bear no little resemblance to those which are practised on the 
first of May, in the worship of the sun; and the allusion to the black sow, is a 
traditional commemoration of the sacrifice of the boar to that luminary, prac- 
tised equally at Yule and the November festival. The hog, the boar, the ser- 
pent (hydra, or water-snake), the dragon (draco or weever, a reptile which bu- 
ries itself in mud), are all animals delighting in moist and miry places, and on 
that account were anciently chosen as characteristic hieroglyphics of winter. 
The Egyptians had at first the scorpion, and then the polar bear, which they 
denominated Typhon (or the deluge), on account of the torrents of rain which 
fall during this season.” : ; : ; 

The hearth-cleaning, still practised in Ireland against this eve, is also evi- 
dently a remain of Druidical worship. The Moon exercised an important in- 
fluence over our Saxon forefathers, although she, (he we might rather say, for 
the moon was a masculine deity among them,) does not seem to have received 
those high honours which all the host of heaven obtained among the Celtic 
tribes. The following is amusing, and the concluding hint might be useful to 
the petitioner even in the present day :— 

‘This luminary has always been believed to influence the destiny of man ; 
the Saxons had prognostifications on the subject, and even rules for the tran- 
saction of business, drawn from the age of the moon. One of their aphorisms 
was, that ‘if a man be born when the moon is one night old, he will live long 
and be wealthy :’ another, ‘ if it be twenty-nine or thirty nights old, he will be 
good, and worthy of friendship.’ Among the directions for the regulation of 
conduct according to the moon’s age, it is recommended with great confidence, 
that ‘when the moon is one night old, go thou to the king, ask of him what 
thou wilt, and he will give it to thee: go to him on the third hour of the day, 
or when thou weenest that he is full,’ that is, after dinner.” 








COURT LIFE IN THE TIME OF GEORGE III. 


“ How do you like it ma’am?” says Colonel Goldsworthy to me, ‘though 
it is hardly fair to ask you yet, because you know almost nothing of the joys of 
this sort of life. But wait till November and December, and then you'll get a 
pretty taste of them! Running along in these cold passages; then bursting 
into rooms fit to bake you ; then back again into all these agreeable puffs !— 
Bless us! I believe in my heart there’s wind enough in these passages to 
carry amanofwar! And there you'll have your share, ma’am, I promise you 
that ! you'll get knocked up in three days, take my word for that.” I begged 
him not to prognosticate so much evil for me. ‘*O ma'am there’s no help for 
it !’? cred he ; ‘‘ you won’t have the hunting, to be sure, nor amusing yourself 
with wading a foot and a half through the dirt, by way of a little pleasant waik, 
as we poorequerries do! It’s a wonder to me we outlive the first month. But 
the agreeable puffs of the passages you will have just as completely as any of 
us. Let’s see, how many blasts must you have every time you go tothe Queen? 
First, one upon your opening your door; then another, as you get down the 
three steps from it, which are exposed to the wind from the garden door down 
stairs; then athird, as you turn the corner to enter the passage ; then you 
come plump upon another from the hall door; then comes another, fit to knock 
you down, as you turn to the upper passage; then, just as you turn towards 
the Queen’s room, comes another; and last a whiff from the King’s stairs, 
enough to blow you half a mile off!’ ‘* Mere healthy breezes,” I cried, and 
assured him I did not fear them. ‘ Stay till Christmas,” cried he, with a threat- 
| ening air, ‘ only stay till then, and let’s see what you'll say to them; you'll be 
| laid up as sure as fate! you may take my word for that. ( Ine thing, howey er, 
| pray let me caution you about—don’t go to early prayers in November ; if you 

do, that will completely kill you! Oh, ma‘am, you know nothing yet of all these 
| matters !—only pray, joking apart, let me have the honour just to advise you 
| this one thing, or else it’s all over with you, Ido assure you!” It was in vain 
I begged him to be more merciful in his prophecies ; he failed not, every night, 
to administer to me the same pleasant anticipations. ‘‘ When the Princesses,” 
cried he, ‘‘ used to it as they are, get regularly knocked up before this business 
is over, off they drop, one by one :—first the Queen deserts us; then Princess 
Elizabeth is done for ; then the Princess Royal begins coughing ; then Prin- 
| cess Augusta gets the snuffles ; and all the poor attendants, my poor sister at 
| their head, drop off, one after another, like so many snuffs of candles; till at 
last, dwindle, dwindle, dwindle—not a soul goes to the chapel but the King, 
| the parson, and myself; and there we three freeze it out together!’ One 

evening when he had been out very late hunting with the King, he assumed so 
doleful an air of weariness, that had not Miss P —— exerted her utmost pow- 
ers to revive him, he would not have uttered a word the whole night ; but when 
once brought forward, he gave us more entertainment than ever, by relating his 
hardships. ‘ After all the labours,” cried he, ‘‘ of the chase, all the riding, the 
trotting, the galloping, the leaping, the—with your favour ladies, I beg pardon 
I was going to say a strange word, but the—the perspiration,—and—and all 
that—atter being wet through over head, and soused through under feet, and 
popped into ditches, and jerked over gates, what lives we do lead! Well, it’s 
all honour! that’s my only comfort! Well, after all this, fagging away like 
mad from eight in the morning to five or six in the afternoom home we come, 
looking*like so many drowned rats, with not a dry thread about us, nor a mor- 
sel within us—sore to the very bone, and forced to smile all the time ! and then 
alter all this, what do you think follows !—‘ Here Goldsworthy,’ cries his 
Majesty : so up I comes to him, bowing profoundiy, and my hair dripping d 
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to my shoes ; ‘Goldsworthy,’ cries his Majesty. ‘Sir,’ says I, smiling agree- 
ably, with the rheumatism just creeping all over me! but still expecting a little 
comfortable, I wait patiently to know his gracious pleasure, and then, ‘ Here, 
Goldsworthy, I say,’ he cries, ‘ will you have a little barley water!’ Barley 
water in such a plight as that! Fine compensation for a wet jacket truly !— 
barley water! I never heard of such a thing in my life! barley water after a 
whole day’s hard hunting!’ “ And-pray did you drink it?” “I drink it !— 
Drink barley water? no, no; not come to that neither! But there it was, sure 
enough !—in a jug fit for a sick room; just such a thing as you put upon a hob 
in a chimney, fer some poor miserable soul that keeps his bed! just such a 
thing as that !—And, ‘ Here, Goldsworthy,’ says his Majesty, ‘here's the bar- 
ley water!’” ‘ And did the King drink it himself?’ ‘* Yes, God bless his 
Majesty ! but I was too humble a subject to do the same as the King !—Barley 
water, quoth I !—Ha! ha !—a fine treat iruly !—Heaven defend me! [I’m not 
come to that, neither! bad enough too, but not so bad as that.”—Duary of 
Madame D’ Arblay. 


| 
| 





ESKIMAUX RACE. 

At the meetings of the members of the Mechanics’ Institution, in London, 

| Mr. Richard King gave a history of the Eskimaux race. ‘his interesting 
branch of the great human family is divided into several small communities, 

spread over the whole of Northern America as vet discovered ; southwards to 
Prince William’s Sound on the western coast, including the island of St. Law- 
rence, and to Labrador on the eastern coast, as well as Greenland and the op- 
posite coast of Baflin’s Bay. Although for a very considerable period Labra- 
dor has been the most southern limit of the Eskimaux in the direction of the 
Atlantic, Mr. King is of opinion—an opinion founded upon the highest autho- 
rities—that in early times their migration extended as far south as the St 
Lawrence, including the occupation, as a summer residence, of the island of 
Newfoundland, and even inland as far as the Falls of Niagara,—tumuli having 
been found there, attributed by the red man, who does not adopt that mode of 
sepulture, to an extinct race that inhabited the country before him; and these 
tumuli enclose remains which have been found to possess all the physical pecu- 
liarities of the Eskimaux race. The Eskimaux speak radically the same lan- 
guage ; and although there are dialectical differences, those differences are so 
slight, that a native, whether he be taken from the Eskimaux of the Pacific or 
from those of the Atlantic, is able to make himself understood to 


all the va- 
rious and widely spread communities. Mr. King having stated very briefly 
the position the Eskimaux hold in the natural history of man, proceeded to 
speak of their physical and intellectual character. Although their general 
features do not convey the usual idea of beauty, according to the European 


standard, still they have found more or less favour in the eyes of every travel- 
| ler who has visited them. They are of a robust make ; and, although the 
| muscles are but 11! defined, are, in point Of strength, quite equal to Europeans 





As regards stature, the average height of the men is 5ft. 6 in., that of the 
women, 5 ft. 1 in. ; the shortest be ing those of Greenlar the scale oradual- 
ly increasing as we proceed from east to west heir intellectual character 
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See The practice of ornamenting the face by tatt 


fined to the women. The art is most abundantly practised by the wo- 
men of Melville Peninsula, Boothia, and the Great Fish River; and 
the pattern is the same, although the lines vary in number. The 
pattern consists of from three to six lines horizontally across each 
cheek, from three to eighteen vertically across the chin, and from 
three to eight from the forehead to the centre of the nose, between the eye- 
brows; a double line round the neck and breast, above the shoulder, another 
below the shoulder, and a third above the elbow. Between the Mackenzie and 
Coppermine rivers, and at St. Lawrence’s Island, the women were tattooed 
across the cheeks only ; while westward of the Mackenzie it was the fashion to 
have five or six blue lines drawn perpendicularly from the under-lip to the chin, 
which at Norton and Kotzebue’s Sounds were reduced to three. At Labrador 
and Southarhpton Island, instead of lines small dots are substituted. Although 
the men do not practise tattooing, many of the communities pierce the lower 
part of the face, for the purpose of introducing into the openings various orna- 
ments. From Norton Sound to the Mackenzie it was the fashion to pierce the 
corners of the mouth, in which are placed labrets of blue beads, let into circu- 
lar pieces of ivory, and in form exactly resembling shirt-studs, but of the size 
of a shilling, though sometimes they are found even as large as a half-crown 
piece. ‘The natives of Prince William’s Sound, instead of the cheeks pierce 
the lower lip, and adopt two fashions ;—the one consists in Aiaving the under 
lip cut quite through in the direction of the mouth, a little below the thick 
part; the other in having the lower lip perforated into separate holes. Into 
the former, a flat, narrow ornament of shell or bone, cut into narrow pieces 
like small teeth, is inserted; and into the latter, small shelly studs, to which 
are attached at the lower end small strings of beads, which hang down to the 
point of the chin. ‘The men of the Mackenzie, in addition to the cheek-inci- 
sions, pierce the septum of the nose, through which they thrust the quill-fea- 
thers of birds, or pieces of bone or tubulose shelis strung on fine pieces of 
whalebone. 

The Eskimaux are polygamists ; but they rarely have more than two wives, 
and only one if she is fruitful ; and the women have the same privilege as to 
the number of husbands. Thougha phlegmatic people, the Exkimaux may 
be said to treat their wives with fondness ; and young couples frequently rub 
noses, their favourite mark of affection, with an air of tenderness. A man can 
repudiate his wife, if he thinks proper; and the ceremony is very simple. The 
Arctic lord bestows a cross look upon his lady, and then leaves his home. 
The lady at once understands him, packs up her traps, and domiciles herself 
with her former protectors. An Eskimaux woman has éeldom more than four 
children, and but very rarely twins ; and the period between the births is from 
two to three years. The affection of both parents for their children is very 
great ; and their education is conducted with much care, and without correc- 
tion. 

— 
ANECDOTE OF GEORGE IV. AND BISHOP PORTEUS. 

‘People inhis rank, my dear,” said one of her friends, ‘are very rarely 
strict in observing this day.” ‘* But they regret it ultimately,” replied Sybil. 
‘* T will give you a proof of it within my own knowledge. My proof shall lie 
in the person of the late King George IV. ‘The anecdote is authentic. I 
have heard my father repeat it more than once. He had it from an eye-wit- 
ness. Bishop Porteus was sinking under the weight of years and infirmities, 
and fully aware of his impending dissolution. His mind was calm and clear ; 
and it seemed that, with an increasing nearness to the tomb, there was granted 
an increasing anxiety for the interests of religion. The advancement of piety 
within his own diocese was an all-absorbing object to the very last. So cir- 
cumstanced, a lady communicated to him a report which she had heard of the 
institution of a club under the patronage of the Prince of Wales, which was 
to meet on a Sunday. The bishop was exceedingly feeble and languid on the 
morning this report reached him; but it instantly ronsed him. He ascer- 
tained its correctness ; and then, to the infinite surprise of his medical attend- 
ants, who had pronounced him sinking, called for his writing materials, and re- 
quested an audience of the prince. It was granted. A more striking inter- 
view, a more affecting spectacle—one more worthy of the painter's art or poet’s 
pen-—can scarcely be imagined. Feeble, and almost voiceless, supported by 
two of his attendants, and hardly able to move even with their assistance, he 
reached, with infinite difficulty, the royal apartment. There nature appeared 
to rally. His clear, soft, persuasivé voice seemed for the exigency to return 
tohim. He paused for a few moments, when he stood in the presence of the 
heir apparent, and then, with agitated earnestness, but in admirably chosen 
terms, conjured him to fix some other day for this meeting. The prince re- 
ceived him very graciously, and even kindly ; listened, and while he listened 
seemed much affected ; explained at some length: and that it was not a new 
institution, and that it was founded on charity ; but that if the day could be 
changed to Saturday it should. The bishop withdrew, and within a very brief 
interval rested for ever from care and sorrow. But the effect of his counsels 
survived. George the Fourth, in his last illness, declared that the impression 
which the language and earnestness of the dying bishop left upon his memory 
he could never shake off ; that it was the first admonition from such a quarter 
which had ever moved him. Two days before he died he alluded to that 
touching interview, and said “ that nothing connected with the past had given 
him more uneasiness than the recollection of his secular sabbaths.”"—The Bi- 
shop's Daughter. 





Vavictics. 


At avery learned discussion on stratas, the other @ay, at the house of a 
great professor, Mr. B. asked if there were any strata of precious stones. * No, 
none, whatever,” was the reply. ‘I’ve heard of one,” said Mr. B. “ Im- 
possible,” exclaimed all the scientific gentlemen, with an incredalous smile. 
**O, yes, but I have,” said Mr B. ‘It was called a strata-gem.” 

Small Matters.—The nerve of a tooth, not as large as the finest cambric 
needle, will sometimes drive a man to distraction. A musquito can make an 
elephant absolutely mad. The coral rock, which causes a navy to founder, is 
the work of worms. The warrior that withstood death ina thousand forms 
may be killee by an insect. The deepest wretchedness often results from a 
perpetual continuance of petty trials. A chance look from those we love, often 
produces exquisite pain or unalloyed pleasure. 

THE FLOWER AND THE RUIN. 
What charm in this dark ruin, 
What pity canst thou find, 
That thou, sweet flower, art wooing 
The breeze to blow more kind t 
Its rugged walls frown lonely 
Where old friends used to meet ; 
All fled, fond flawer—thou only 
Art still unchang’d and sweet ! 


Our thoughts, that tears awaken 
O’er friends that ne’er return— 
How many hearts forsaken, 
Like yon dark ruin mourn ! 
Yet though their fate hath bound them 
With many a chain of ill, 
Some human flower twines round them, 
Midst ruin loves them still. CHARLES Swaln. 

It is related that an Austrian nobleman asked an English ambassador at 
Vienna, whose arms presented a griffin, ‘in what forest that beast was met 
with ?’ to which the ambassador readily answered, ‘the same in which the 
eagles with two heads are found.’ ”’ 

The Decline of Supe rstition.—* When I was young,” said an old Scotch 
lady recently, “folk were unco feeard at water-deevils, called water-kelpies ; 
but noo I’ve lived to see them a’ dead ; and, I think, iv I were to live anither 
generation, I might outlive the verra d evil himsel’.”’ 

Dread of being Counted.—The fishers of the Aberdeenshire coast have a 
dread of being counted, of which the mischievous boys of Aberdeen were wont 
to avail themselves by crying, as the fisher-women passed— 

. —** Ane, twa three, 
What a lot of fisher-nannies I see.” 

The night and the solitude—these make the ladder round which angels 
cluster, and beneath which my spirit can dream of God. On! none can know 
what the pilgrim feels as he walks on his holy course ; nursing no fear, and 
foreseeing no danger—lor God is with him! He hears the winds murmur glad 
tidings -——the woods sle« p in the shadow of Almighty wings ;—the stars are 


the Scriptures of Heaven the tokens of love and the witness of Immorta- 


by 
i 

4 Hard Name.—A man named Stone exclaimed in a bar-room, “ I'll bet I 
have the hardest name in the company.” ‘ Done,” s uid one of the company ; 
‘what's your name ‘‘ Stone,” cried the first. ‘‘ Hand me the money, 


said the other, *“*my name is Harder.” 

Bethel, an Irish barrister, was the opposing counsel in a cause which M‘Nally, 
the celebrated witty berrister, was employed. Bethel made several rude per- 
sonal observations on M‘Nally, who, on that account, interrupted his opponent 
nhis speech. Bethel, vexed at this, at last exclaimed, “* Brother M‘Nally, you 
yave taken the liberty of forcing your remarks in the middle of my statement, 
* Brother Bethel,” 
Bethel’s father had been & 


d have several times broken the thread of my discourse.” 
said M‘iNally, “‘why did’nt vou wax i better.” 





shoemaker, and his son was ashamed of him. 
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sheet of water, as clear as crystal, and not eight feet deep ; you may count 
every seaweed. Land has been in sight all day to the south. They say the 
waters of the Caspian decrease yearly.* — 

September 20th.—Land in sight occasionally this day, and the water not 
above eight or ten feet deep. A dead calm about noon, which lasted all 

ight. 
meseptember 21st.—A strong breeze sprang up right in our teeth. Took ad- 
vantage of a slight favourable change m the wind, and moved about twelve 
miles into deeper water. Here the wind settled against us, and we were twen- 
ty-four hours anchored, a heavy swell running and shaking this little boat as if 
it were but a cockle-shell. 

Late on the evening of the 22d, we got a puff in our favour, and gradually 
the wind came round and brought us in, in gallant style, early in the pens 
of the 23d, to the anchorage of Oochuck, as it is called by Turcomans an 
Cuzzacks, or Goorieff by Russians, as pretty a spot for fever and ague as [ have 
scen. The vessels are surrounded by high grass, which covers their decks, and 
the mud is black and glutinous. ‘The place is at one of the mouths of the Oo- 
ral river. We are now waiting while people go and fetch carriages for us | 
from the neighbourhood. ‘They the Tutor,” and indeed all but the old sail- 
ors, suffered dreadfully from sickness. He said that the riding on a camel's | 
back in kajores (panniers) was painful, but that the shaking in this vessel was | 
something he could never have dreamt of ; two days more, he protests, would 
have killed him. Long and loud are his exclamations of Shookr Alhum-dullil- 
jah! Thanks to Almighty God! 

On the evening of the 24th, five or six carts and carriages were brought for 
our conveyance to Goorieff. ‘ ‘They the Tutor,” a German naturalist, a Rus- 
sian doctor, and J, started in a sort of phaeton, drawn by three ponies ; off we 
went like mad. ‘ fhey”’ in a dreadful perturbation ; I really sometimes think 
that these soakings and novelties will be too much for him. 

This place, Georieff, is chiefly a village of fishermen ; the houses are all 
of planks, comfortable and clean. It is only within the last few years that | 
the Caspian has retired from this ground. Enormous quantities of fish are 
caught here, and a considerable trade is carried on in consequence with Astra- 
khan. 

October 1st.—Arrived at Ourenbourg after a most harassing and tiresome 
trip by the post carts. There was a village of boxes, (for the dwellings can- 
not be called houses,) and a small field fortification at every station; but the 
only place of any consequence is Ooreilsky, which is a considerable town, with 
some fine houses. It isthe headquarters of the hettman of the Ooral Cossacks, 
a very agreeable, accomplished gentleman. ‘The arrangements regarding post- 
horses are excellent, and the pace good, but oh! the carts, they are dreadful. 
I have travelled far, and in barbarous countries, but never did I suffer so much 
pain as on this journey. The tract of country from Goorieff to Ourenbourg 
1s occupied by the Cossacks of the Ooral, who are amongst the hardiest soldiers 
in the enien ranks ; they have many privileges connected with the fisheries 
on the river. The fish is caught in very great quantities, and is a considerable 
article of traffic. 

On my arrival at Ourenbourg I parted with my long-cherished beard, and in- 





her horse, moved off at a rapid pace, followed at the distance of a hundred 
yards by her brother, who, in the strange mood in which he saw her to be, did 
not feel anxious that she should become immediately aware of his unceremonious 
appropriation of the Empecinado’s charger and money. 

The gates of Ciudad Rodrigo had been opened about a couple of hours, 
when the Empecinado walked out to the suburb, where he had left his compa- 
nions, and not a little surprised was he on finding that both they and his horse 
and valise had disappeared. The innkeeper could give him no information on 
the subject, except that they had taken the road to Alba de Tomes, and that 
on seeing them depart he had supposed they were going to rejoin the squadron. 
Great was the jealous fury of the Empecinado when he found himself thus 
abandoned by his mistress, and robbed of his gold. He was not long in fixing 
his suspicions on Mariano Fuentes, whom he now remembered to have seen 
very assiduous to the Gitana, and frequently talking to her on their various 
marches in a low tone of voice. Fuentes was a smart, handsome fellow, of 
frank and agreeable manners, and, perhaps, more likely to find favour with 
women than Diez himself. A variety of trifling circumstances that flashed 
across the memory of the Empecinado, seemed “ confirmation strong”’ of his 
suspicions ; and he doubted not that his false friend had availed himself of his 
absence tocarry off his mistress, and, perhaps, also, to inveigle the whole 
troop from their duty, and induce them to follow him in preference to their 
captain. Foaming with rage, he retraced his steps to the town, and acquaint- 
ing the governor with what had occurred, requested to be furnished with a 
horse and an orderly. These were supplied him; his tremendous impetuosity 
accelerated every thing, and in an incredibly few minutes after he had learned 
the news of his betrayal, he repassed the posada on his way to Alba. Rein 
was not drawn, nor spur spared, till he dashed into the streets of that town. 
Seeing seme of his men playing at the game of cané, he enquired where Fuen- 
tes was quartered, and on being told that he was in the house of the Duke of 
Alba’s steward, galloped up to the door at the same mad pace. Turning the 
horse masterless in the street, for his desperate riding had left the orderly far 
behind, he ascended the stairs, and with an Albacete* dagger naked in his 
hand, burst into a room where Fuentes was sitting in company with his host and 
several other persons. 

“ Traitor!” cried he, almost inarticulate with fury, “ Villain and traitor ! 
where is the Gitana ?” \ 

“No traitor am IJ, Martin Diez,” replied Fuentes, firmly, but with admirable 
temper. ‘ As to the Gitana, if aught has happened, you, who took her hence, 
should best know what has become of her.” 

Struck by this calm and moderate reply to his furious interpellation, the 
Empecinado’s suspicions were dissipated as rapidly as they had been formed 
Dropping his weapon, he threw himself into his comrade’s arms, implored his 
pardon for having a moment suspected him, and related the occurrences of the 
previous night. He terminated by declaring his intention to abandon every 
other object, and devote himself entirely to the pursuit of his faithless mis- 
tress and her brother. This resolution, however, was strongly combated by 
Fuentes, who represented the absurdity of such a Quixotic expedition in the 
then state of Spain, mere especially as the fugitives had so great a start, and it 








serted myself into*the tight garbs of Europe. Here I found a very pleasant 
society. There is a considerable fortification, and a large force. The bazarisa 
very busy scene, and natives from all parts of Asia may be seen wandering 
about, staring at the wonders of European skill and science. 
val, the natives of Khyva, who had been so long in confinement, have been 
set at liberty, and are to be allowed to return to their homes with their property. 
The total number of natives of Khyva at Ourenbourg, Ourvelskee, and As- 
trakhan, who thus owe their release to English mediation, is 640, which added 
to the 416 Russians brought with me, makes a very sat'sfactory little total in 
our favour, to say nothing of the numbers which the prohibitory orders may be 
hoped to save from a life of slavery 

From Ourenbourg I posted to Moscow, via Lunbeersk I 
place inthe diligence, and arrived at Petersburg on the 3rd of November,where 
I had the honour to receive the thanks of the Emperor for the kindness which 
I had found it in my power to show to his subjects. ‘This city, and the road to 
it from Ourenbourg, have been often described by many more able persons than 
myself ; and having carried my unfortunate reader safely into civilized life, I 
will now make my bow, and wish him, when next he moves, a pleasant journey 
with a more amusing companion. 


* It is a curious fact connected with this sea, that by the last Russian surveys, itap- 
pears that the sea of Aral is 104 fect, and the Black Sea 114 feet above the Caspian, 
thus making the Aral and the Black seas nearly on a level with each other, with the 
Caspiaa in a hollow a little more than 100 feet below and between them. 





PASSAGES IN THE CAREER OF EL EMPECINADO. 
NO. Il. 
LA MORENA DE MALAGA.—{[ Concluded.] 

It was towards the close of the year that the Empecinado and his band, 
leaving their usual skirmishing ground near the Duero, took the road to Sala- 
manca and Ciudad Rodrigo, at the latter of which placessome important pa- 
pers were to be delivered, which he had recently taken from a French courier. 
On arriving at the town of Alba de Tormes, the Empecinado resolved to leave 
his men there, under the command of Fuentes, that they might get a little rest, 


and collect recruits to mount a number of led horses they had with them. He | 


himself, with the despatches, and accompanied only by the Morena and her 
brother, set ont for Ceudad Rodrigo, and at nightfall arrived at the suburb of 
San Francisco, outside the walls of that fortress. 
Empecinado dismounted, and desired his companions to remain there, whilst 
he entered the city and delivered his papers to the governor, promising to re- 
turn speedily. The gitana, however, petitioned hard to accompany him. She 
knew that this was not his first visit to Ciudad Rodrigo, and that he had ac- 


quaintances there, and this was all sufficient to rouse her jealous fears, and | 


make her fancy that he wished to be alone, in order to visit some former mis- 
tress. Whether her suspicions were well founded, or whether he had some 
other reason for desiring to go unaccompanied, the Empecinado remained in- 
flexible, laughed at her jealousy, and at last wearied by importunity, perempto- 
rily ordered her to remain, and hastened into the town. 
having been lost by this altereation, he had scarcely reached the governor’s 
house when a cannon was fired, and the drawbridges were instantly raised, and 
gates shut for the night. i 

For some minutes after the firing of the signal gun, the gitana remained 
watching at a window of the posada, in hopes that Diez might have delivered 
his despatches before the gates were closed, and was then on his road back 
When, however, double the time had elapsed, necessary for the walk from the 
city wall to the inn, the jealous rage of the Andalusian gipsy burst forth in a 
paroxysm of fury that almost terrified her brother, although not entirely ung 
customed to such outbreaks on her part. ; 

‘* El maldito! El traidor !” she muttered, or rather hissed through her set 
teeth. Her face became livid with passion, her eyes glared wildly, and her long 
black hair seemed to twist and twine like snakes upon her shoulde 


Cc- 


rs, as she 
drove a smal! three-edged poniard, which, like many Andalusian women of 
her class, she always carried on her person,deep into the wooden paneling of 
the room. ; 

‘** Would it were in his heart !"’ cried she ; and exhausted by the violence of 
her emotions, sank in a chair, and laying her head upon the table, burst into a 
passionate flood of tears. 


Her brother remained for some time without making any observation or at- 
tempt to console her. 


At length, and when she was somewhat more compo- 
sed, he broke silence 


“* Evil were the day and the hour that we joined this man Diez,” said he : 
‘¢ What can we expect but unhappiness, or what good can come to those who 
abandon the tents of their tribe to dwell among strangers? When the Gitano 
was our leader, we followed a chief of our race, and others of our brethren 
were with us; but I fear me, sister, our lot, and thine especially, will be a bit- 
ter and a hard one, so long as we remair with this fierce guerilla. Nor 
can I understand thy infatuation. The Morena de Malaga, the proud mai- 
den who turned a deaf ear toall wooers, who saw the Gitano himself at her 
feet, and scorned to be his bride, on a few days’ ac juaintance becomes the le- 
man of a stranger.” : 


The gipsy girl made no answer to her brother's reproaches, who, neverthe- 
less, continued in a strain of invective against the Empecinado, whom he |} 
joined to avoid the severe punishment that awaited him, but had never liked 
The present struck him as a favourable opportunity of desert 


to his old habits and companions ; but he was unwilling to « 


Sister, who, although several years his junior, by her superior energy of cha- 
racter, had acquired a great ascendency over him. He could not, however, 

Otain a word in re ply to the arguments and reasons he urged. ‘The gitanare- 
mained motionless as a statue, with her face bowed upon the table, and con- 
cealed by her hands and abundant hair; and her brother at length, dé spairing 


of persuading her to his purp 
It was one in the morning when he was roused froma deep sleep, and beheld 
1 


his sister standing beside his couch 


se, retired to rest 





ig 
a 


Her checks were pailid, and her eyes 
gieamed with an unwonted light 
** Be stirring,” said the Gitana, ‘‘ and saddle the horses.” 
The gipsy knew not what to make of this sudden 
to obedience, hastened to the stable, and in a few minutes their horses, as wel 


li 


as that of the Empec inado, were 


re in readiness for the march: nor had t 
young brigand forgotten to strap upon t iddie of the latter beast his lk 
der’s valise, containing, as he well knew, nearly four hundred ounces r 
As he led the animals out of the ie Morena appeared, and m« 


At Moscow I took a | 


Halting at a posada, the | 


Some time, however, | 


had } 


ig, and returning | 


' 
Jo so without his ! 


order; but accustomed | 


was not even known what road they had taken. His arguments, and those of 
| the other persons present, who strongly urged the enraged partizan not to 
; sacrifice the cause of his country to such purely personal motives, at length 


Since my arri- | prevailed, as they were sure to do with a man of the Empecinado’s sincere 


patriotism, and the following morning the guerillas left Alba on their return to 
the banks of the Duero. 
The successes of the Empecinado, and the increasing number of his follow- 
ers, at length attracted the serious attention of the French generals. Not a 
| letter could be forwarded, or a day’s rations trusted on the road, without fall- 
| ing into the hands of the guerillas, unless protected by a much larger escort 
than it was at all times convenient to send. The example also, was doing no 
small harm ; for, in emulation of the Empecinado, guerilla corps were spring- 
ing up in all directions, and it was at last thought advisable to strike a deci- 
| sive blow at the most dangerous of these bands, in order to frighten the others 
| into submission. Nearly the whole of the French cavalry, quartered in Old 
ered to the plains of the Duero, and, divided into strong de- 
tachments, began to give chase to the Empecinado in every direction. For 
some time that chief managed to elude his pursuers, except indeed when their 
numbers were such as permitted him to cope with them, when he willingly 
gave them battle, and invariably came off conqueror. At length, however, he 
| was met by three hundred light cavalry in the neighbourhood of San Domingo 
| de la Calzada, and, after a gallantly sustained skirmish compelled to take re- 
fuge in the sierras of Burgos. Thither the French did not care to follow, but 
| continued to scour thecountry bordering the Duero, and that, with so much 
activity, that it was impossible for the guerillas to leave their mountain refuge, 
or venture into any towns. At Castrillo, the Empecinado’s mother and rela- 
tives were thrown into prison, and the same severity was exercised towards the 
friends of Mariano Fuentes at Roa. Proclamations, too, were published and 
widely distributed, offering a reward of five thousand dollars to whoever should 
| deliver up the Empecinado, dead or alive. 
| Jt chanced one morning that Diez, Fuentes, and their partida, were halted 
at a particular spot on the mountain of the Embral de Lerma, which commands 
a view of the high-road to Madrid, when they saw approaching in the distance 


Castile, was ord 





| 


| a party of five-and-twenty horsemen. As these men drew nearer, they had 


they had no sort of uniform, but were variously and almost fantastically atti- 
red. Fuentes, with a few of his men, went to reconnoitre, and shortly returned, 
accompanied by the strangers, who turned out to be a/ogierost on their road 
from Andalusia to their homes in the mountains of Santander. 

The new comers dismounted, and while partaking of some wine and provi- 


| 


| put to them concerning what they had seen on the road, and the state of the 
war in Andalusia. Amongst other things, they mentioned that in the Serrania 
de Ronda, a band of irregular cavalry, commanded by the Gitano, had been 
committing excesses of all kinds. 

** \ red-handed villain he is,” conti 1e alogiero who was _ speaking. 
“Tt istrue, he sometimes attacks the French when his numbers treble theirs ; 





ued tl 





| 
but he does so merely to cloak his real profession, which is that of a robber and 
murderer.” 

‘“ Know you aught of ag psy maiden who formerly accompanied him? en- 
quired Fuentes ; ‘*she whom they called the Morena de Malaga !”’ 

“Indeed do J,” replied the alogiero ; ‘* it seems she was taken prisoner some 
three or four months back, when the Gitano made an incursion into Castile, 
from which he returned with only two followers, all the rest having been cap- 
tured or killed. The Morena, however, re-appeared in Andalusia, about a 
week before we left, and sought out the Gitano, who is chief of the gipsy 
tribe to which she belonged. He had learnt, somehow, that during 
sence, she had been the mistress of an officer, it was said of the band who had 
surprised the Gitano, and made him fly like a stag before the 


hunters. This 
stirred up the savage nature of the man, for he had long wished to have the 


| Morena for his wife, and she had invariably spurned his offers. So when he 
| heard she was approaching his bivouac, he rode out a league or so to meet her. 
| He was not long gone, and when he returned, he had a valise full of gold on 


| 


his saddle lay | | 


The next day a goat-herd found the dead bodies of the Morena 


and her brother, lying in the dried-up bed of a torrent 


The deed must have 
been treacherously done, for their sabres were sheathed, and there w 
| pearance of their having resisted 


| is ho ap- 
The Morena had been stabbed with a knife 
in the left breast, and her brother had probably attempted to esc 


ipe, for the bul- 
let that slew him had entered at his baek.” 


The Empecinado had been one of the listeners to this account of the Gitano’s 
cowardly crime, and of the sad fate of the unfortunate girl whom he had loved 


much, and whom he still recretted, in spite of her having so lightly abandoned 





heavy ste p, walked a short distance along the side of the mountain 


When he 
haps a trifle 
| paler than usual, and a drop or two of blood stood upon his under lip 

*“One more cup of wine, my friends,” 
preparing for departure. 

The mountaineers drank to the health and success to the Empecinado 

“When you reach your own province,” said the partizan, in a voice which 


| returned, his features exhibited no sign of emotion. He was per 


said he to the alogieros, who were 


| 


2 me } } } } 
his men thought harsher and more piercing than his usual deep tones, “tell 


| your countrymen that you have eaten and drunk in company with the Empeci- 


PS : 
nado and his guerillas, and that they are no robbers, as the Freuch would fain 
have it believed, but brave men struggling for the independence of their coun- 


try, and sacrificing to that one object 





{ t all private loves and hates. But let not 

j our friends be dejected, or our enemies rejoice. ‘This war must have an end, 

} and when that day comes we shall be found not to have forgotten our affections | 

| or our vengeance.” 

1815 had arrived, and peace was once more restored to the Peninsula Spa- 

| nish patriotism, powerfully aided by the courage and dis e of British troops 

| and skill of British generals, had driven Napoleon’s legions across the Pyre- 

tec I 

\ It was on a summer's afternoon of the above-mentioned year, that six o1 
seven persons were assembled in the common room of a small tavern on 

th-road from Madrid to Andalusia. The party consisted, In the first place 


. ' 
of the tavern-keeper | 


per himself, a jolly pot-bellied little man, with a merry chuck 
rhetown of Albacete is as famous for the excellenc $s ponlards as Toledo 
{ its A OF blades 
vince uf Santander, itis a « mon t forthe men to leave t 
r t rere ids, and emigrat« » Andalusia, wii hey employ themselv 
" 


g drink coinpos f water, h id Spices, 


much the appearance of robbers ; for, although admirably mounted and armed, | 


sions offered them by the guerillas, replied to the numerous questions that were | 


her ab- | 


him. He rose ibruptly as the narrator concluded, and with an uneven and | 




















































































































ling laugh and sleek shining countenance, expressive of inexhaustible 


humour ; whose real name had long been forgotten, even by his most intimate 


friends, and replaced by the not inappropriate sobriquet of El Gordo, or the 
Fat. The other members of the party were apparently habitual frequenters 
of the house, substantial peasants and artisans from the neighbouring village, 
and all were listening with great interest to tales of the late war told by a tra- 
veller who was waiting till the heat of the day should pass, to resume his 
journey. A pigskin of wine was lying on a wooden dresser, in a convenient 
position for transferring its contents to a large jug, whence they were sent 
gurgling down the capacious throats of the thirsty narrator, and no less thirsty. 
listeners. 

The traveller was a man past the prime of life, of active and vigorous frame, 
and highly unprepossessing countenance. Although he had nothing military 
in his gait or appearance, he had seemingly served through the whole of the 
war—at least if his own account might be believed; for he made himself the 
hero of each one of the surprising feats of arms, wonderful escapes and suc- 
| cessful onslanghts, with which he regaled his open-mouthed auditors. It was 
| inthe middle of one of his most astounding histories that a horseman halted 
at the door of the tavern, and dismounting, enquired if he could have refresh- 
ment for himself and steed. On being answered in the affirmative by the 
bustling host, he led his horse to the stable ; and, after remaining there while 
the animal ate his corn, entered the house at the very moment that several 
rashers of ham, garnished with eggs, were withdrawn from the frving-pan, and 
placed upon a small table, together with a jug of wine and loaf of bread, to all 
of which he addressed himself with a zeal worthy of one who had riddem far 
and fasted long. 

It is a common practice in Spain for travellers not to remain on the road 
during the sun's greatest heat, but rather to commence their day's march early 
and end it late, allotting six or seven hours of midday and afternoon to repose. 
The new comer, however, was evidently one of those iron-framed men to 
whom heat and cold, rain and sunshine, are alike indifferent. He was about 
forty years of age, but might have passed for somewhat younger, for though: 
his face was bronzed and weather-beaten, his figure was youthful, and not a 
| single line of grey was to be discovered in his black hair and mustache. His 
dress was that of a civilian, and of a plain and unpretending fashion ; but an 
indescribable something in his whole air and manner bespoke the soldier, ands 
the man accustomed to command. 

Soon as the tavern-keeper had seen to the comfort of his guest, he returned 
to the party he had for a moment quitted. The good manchegan wine had so 
oiled the tongue of the tale-teller, that althongh he declared he could stay no 
longer, mine host prevailed on him to relate one more of his adventures, and 
that of so marvellous a nature as almost to stagger the credulity of the unso- 
phisticated rustics, and to cause the stranger to raise his eyes more than once 
from the contemplation of his dinner, and to cast a glance, half amused and 
half contemptuous, in the direction of the braggadocio. The latter at length 
brought his narrative to a conclusion, and mounting his horse, left the mm 
His example was soon followed by the peasants, and the stranger remained 
alone with his host. 

‘* Your worship has had a hot and thirsty ride of it,” said El Gordo, filling 
up his guest’s glass, and glancing at his garments, which were powdered with 
the reddish dust of the province. ‘* You had better have done, as the worthy 
gentleman who has just departed, started earlier and arrived sooner. Trees are 
too scarce in our country fora noonday ride to be a pleasant one.” 

‘** You are perhaps right,” replied the other, ‘more especially as by doing 
as you advise I should probably have heard more of your friend’s adventures, 
which, judging from what I did hear, must be well worth listening to.” 

‘I knew not your worship had been attending to him,” said the host with 
his habitual chuckle. ‘In truth he draws a lengthy bow, but nevertheless his 
arrows hit the mark well enough for me, and I am always right glad when he 
| passes along this road. Our village folk flock in by dozens to listen to his 
talk, for after a few quartillos he generally gets into the same strain he did to- 
day. All that thins the borracha and fattens me.’’ And with another gleeful 
| cachinnation, El Gordo clapped one hand on the now lank sides of the huge 
| pigskin, and the other on the rotundity to which he owed his nickname. 
| * And what is he '” carelessly enquired the stranger, apparently willing to 

humour his host’s garrulity. ‘ Did he really serve during the war?” 

“Served and not served ; that is, he headed a band of guerillas, and now 
and then had a skirmish with the French, though I much doubt if he ever 
sought them. What he liked much better was a little comfortable plunder, to 
come in at the tail of the fight and beginning of the feast; and when he could 
| not do that, he robbed all he met, Spaniards or others. I have heard that im 
| Andalusia they tell things of him that would make your hair stand on end ; 
| and it is certain that he was more than once hunted by our troops in the time 
| 




















of the war; but when peace came all was rejoicing and happiness, amnesties 

were published, and he, like many another rogue, was made an honest man. 
| He is now always travelling about, and they say his journeys are not much for 
the good of his Majesty’s revenue.” 

‘* His name!” eagerly inquired the stranger, whose attention had been in-- 
creasing as EF! Gordo proceeded. 

‘* His real name I never heard, senor,” replied the tavern-keeper, surprised at 
| the strong interest suddenly shown by the other. ‘ El Gitano is the one he has 

always gone by, for he is of gipsy race, and they say chief of a tribe.” 
The words were scarcely uttered, when the stranger, throwing down a dol- 
| lar, hurried to the stable, and before his host had time to pick up the money 
and toddle to the door, he galloped off, mounted on a black charger of great 
power and mettle 
“Tis strange,” said El Gordo, looking after him; “he came from the 
| north, and is now gone northwardagain. However, ‘tis no affair of mine. He 
is a worthy gentleman, and has paid ine double his score.” 

The traveller had taken the same road as the (titano, but the latter had am 
hour’s start, and the sun was shedding its very last rays when the stranger 
caught sight of him leaving the plain, and commencing the ascent of a moun- 
tain over which the road passed. 





| 
** You are the Gitano?” said the horseman abruptly, when after ten minutes” 
| more hard galloping, he checked his steed into a walk on the near side of the 
| man whom he had been ev idently anxious to join. 
| ‘**T answer to that name,” replied the gipsy, looking somewhat startled at 
| the tone and manner of his question. 
|} ‘Murdering villain!’ shouted the stranger; ‘‘ Remember the Morena de 
| Malaga, and prepare to die; for we are alone on the mountain side, and I am 
| the Empecinado.” 
| The Gitano quailed before his fierce enemy, but his instinct of cunning and 
treachery did not desert him. By a quick but quiet movement, shifting the 
| reins to his right hand, with the left he drew a knife from his belt, and madea 
| savage stab at the Empecinado. But the latter was not to be taken off his 
guard. Catching the gipsey’s hand in his ere the blow had reached him, he 
compressed it with so vice-like a grasp, that the fingers | ivoluntarily opened, 
and the weapon they held dropped to the ground. The next instant ther 





swords clashed together, and an animated combat began. . 

Although, as may be supposed from what has been already seen of him, the i 

| Gitano was by no means a brave man, he had not passed through many and of 
! 


| great perils without acquiring a certain degree ol hardihood, and, in the pre- 

| sent instance, driven to stand at bay, he proved himself no despicable swords- : 

|man. Whilst, however, he was doing his utmost to parry the cuts and thrusts i 

| of the Enpecinado, and watching his opportunity to return them with effeet, he 

| forgot to guard against another kind of danger 

The road on which the encounter took placegvas a broad and level one, that ’ 

| ran along the side of the mountain. On the the ground sloped gradually 

| wpwards to a considerable height, but to the right was a rugged precipice, near- 

ly three hundred feet deep, overhanging a smiling and beautiful valley. To- 

wards this frightful declivity the Empecinado was rapidly urging his adversary, 

who unconsciously tightened his rein, and caused his horse to recede, as he Pa 
found his guards almost beaten down, and his arm becoming enfeebled by the ’ 

| impetuous attacks and superior strength of his foe. Suddenly the Empecina- 

} do drove spurs into his charger, and making him bound forward, aimed a fu- 

| rious b! The latter parried it with difficulty, and, at 

| that moment, his horse's hind feet began to slide and scramble on the smooth 
slippery edge of the precipice For the first time aware of his danger, the t 
Gitano. with extraordinary activity, made a bound from the saddle; and as he 

| did so, his unlucky horse rolled over and over in the air, and was crushed upon 

the rocks and stones at the loot of the mountain. 

| But the gipsy’s position was still by no means an enviable one. When he 

| had made his leap, his horse’s hind legs were already over the verge of the 

declivity, and the impetus obtained by springing from the stirrups, was t¢ 

| tim fairly upon level ground. All he succeeded in doing was to 

get his arms upon the edge of the precipice, and had that edge been square, it 
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| he easily have raised his body ; but, on the contrary, it was round and 
| shelving, and immediately below it the rock sloped inwards Deprived, there- 
} 


sort of hold for his feet, unable to raise himself by leaning upon 
is, for such asmovement would have caused his immediate destruction, 
inds were all the gipsy had to trust to, and with them he cl itched some 
weeds and grass that sprang out of the scanty layer of soil covering the roc b 
[hese broke off in his fingers, and he caught at others, which, alter tantalizing 
by allurding a momentary support, snapped in their turn, and the unhappy 


now saw that his adoom was s¢ ile d, Abi i s r come ; 
I'he Empecinado had sheathed his sword, and sat motionless on his horse . 
t : 
zing sternly upon the Gitano, whose fe > listorted by fear and horror, 


issumed an agonize dar 10st unea hn, when seen through the 
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« Misericordia ! Senor,” cried he, “ Mercy! mercy! and so may God and 
this saimts help you in your hour of need !” , 
was something so horrible in the tone in which these words were 
«shrieked out, such a concentration of human despair and misery in the accent 
ef the dying wretch, that the Empecinado’s right foot left the stirrup, and he 
made a movement as though about to dismount and succour his foe. If such 
were his intention, the impulse came too late. 


«“ Maldicion !" screamed the Gitano, as the last morsel of parched-up turf | perspective, which he read with enthusiasm, and which supplied his maturer | 


gave way under his bleeding and wearied fingers. 

The Empecinado listened, and through the heavenly stillness of the soft 
‘semmer evening, a dull heavy sound was audible to his practised ear. He 
tmrned his horse's head northward, and rode slowly away. 

That morning his destination had been Andalusia; but he had now no occa- 
“sion to prosecute his journey, for its object was already accomplished. 





LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS.—MOTHER’S LOVE. 


I. The first gleam of understanding in childhood is seen in its smile of re- 
«eognition : it knows its mother before it knows itself; and it takes the com- 
muencing steps of the journey of life, with f 

“The name most loved for ever on its tongue. 

It is a touching and wise provision of Providence, that the mother of our 
aysical, should be also the parent of our mental frame. The hand that soothes 
eas to repose conducts us into knowledge :— 

«* Apart she joins his little hands in prayer, 
Telling of Him who sees in secret there ; 

And now the Volume on her knee has caught 

His wandering eye, now many a written thought 
Never to die, with many a lisping sweet, 

His moving, murm’ring lips endeavour to repeat.” 

We are told by Plutarch, that Coriolanus loved tauth for his mother’s sake. 
Wow much livelier the impressions of truth which are received at the knee of 
a Christian parent! The history of early genius is often a pleasing episode in 
the history of mother's love. Curran said that he owed all his fame to that 
pertien of treasure which his mother had given to him from her own mind. 
“The eye of the mother, who stores up every word in her heart, discerns the la- 

teat feeling of taste and the awaking germ of curiosity. It is recorded of the 
great Alfred, that he was tempted to learn to read by the splendour of a manu- 
script which his mother promised him. A similar story is told of Chatterton. 
At five years of age he was sent to school, but made no progress in the ac- 
quirement of knowledge. At length his mother brought him home, and endea- 
woured to teach him to read out of an old black-letter bible ; but all her efforts j 
‘were ineffectual, until the boy’s eye was attracted by the illuminated capitals in a 
French musical manuscript. How the heart of ‘Tasso’s mother must have re- 
goiced when she received the first offering of his affectionate poetry! It must 
faave rewarded all her watchfalness and anxiety. When only seven years old 
ke commenced his studies with the rising sun, and longed so eagerly to begin 
wt an early hour, that his mother often sent him to school before day-break with 
2 lantern to shew him the road. A poet, who loved Tasso, has recorded the 
aadour of his own childhood :— 
** When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good.” 

‘These are the lines of Milton. Sometimes, however, the veraal ray quickens 
the blossom into unseasonable bloom, and the fragile stem droops beneath the 
‘weight of the flower. The dew of praise, for the most part so salutary and 
cheering, destroys while it seems to quicken the power of vegetation ; and the 
living energy ef the plant expands itself in one burst of colour and fragrance 

Erasmus, in his tenth year, could repeat the odes of Horace, and some of 
the plays of Terence. Burns caught the touching legends of old ballads from 
his mother singing at her wheel. Sir William Jones was always urged forward 
by the same affectionate muse of genius and virtue. ‘ Read, and you will 
anew,” was the reply to his questions, and the stimulant to his curiosity. Sir 
Henry Wotton found a patient instructress in his mother ; and Izaak Walton 
telis us that he repaid her each day with such visible signs of his future attain- 
ments, “‘as turned her employment into a pleasing trouble.” One more illus- 
tration, drawn from the life of a less eminent person, may be added. Peter 

Nieawland, professor of mathematics at Leyden in the latter part of the 


THe Alvion, 








A similar, but 


ful ambition. In the window-seat of his father’s parlour he found a treatise on 


pencil with all the theory it needed. So true is the remark of Mrs. Barbauld, 


that some observation may strike the young sense, some verse attract the ear, 
some nursery-story take hold of the kindling imagination, and so form in ob- 
scurity the genius of a Burns or a Shakspeare. 


V. If Genius has been nurtured into strength by mother’s love, it has repaid 
the debt of affection with filial reverence ; and Literature fills no page with pu- 
rer or more delightful pleasures, than these memorials of tender recollection 
afford. When Epaminondas won the battle of Leuctra, his joy was quickened 
by reflecting upon the happiness that his achievement would impart to his pa- 
rents. In the combats of literature, the poet, the philosopher, and the orator, 
carry home their spoil with the same anticipations. Bishop Jewel had the name 
of his mother engraved upon a signet. Lord Bacon pours a heart of love into 
one brief sentence in his will :—‘t For my burial, I desire it may be in St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, near St. Alban’s: there was my mother buried.” The father 
of the traveller, Burckhardt, left ten thousand pounds to be divided into five 
portions between his widow and children. Burckhardt resigned his own share 
to increase his mother's. ‘If I perish,” said he, ‘in my present undertaking, 
the money will be where it ought to be.” Upon his death-bed there were only 
two subjects on which he hesitated to speak,—his mother and the failure of the 
object of his travels. Filial love and literary glory burnt out together. 

It is in the cares of manhood, and amid the loneliness of age, that the recol- 
lections of the lessons learned at the mother’s knee come back with greatest 
freshness. In the burying place of the patriarchs, Javan is seen to meditate, 
after the departure of Enoch, beside a tomb which Miriam had dressed with 
flowers :— 

‘“« Why linger’d Javan in that lone retreat? 
The shrine of her who bore him drew his feet.” 

So we can always trace the footsteps of genius to the mother’s grave. ‘“ It is 
long since,” writes Gray, to his friend Nicholls, ‘that I heard you were gone 
in haste into Yorkshire, on account of your mother’s illness; and the same let- 
ter informed me that she was recovered, otherwise I had then wrote to you to 
beg you would take care of her, and to inform you that I had discovered a thing 
very little known, which is, that in one’s whole life, one can never have any 
more than a single mother.””’ When Gray made this beautiful and touching re- 
mark, he had lost his own mother about thirteen years, although it seemed, he 
said, but yesterday, and continued every hour to sink deeper into his heart 
Johnson, probably remembered this letter of Gray, when he told Boswell, Jan 

4, 1766,—* Parents we can have but once.”” What lover of genius, in pass- 
ing along the picture-gallery at Dulwich, does not pause with a tender recol- 
lection and reverence before the portrait which Rubens painted of his mother ? 
His father died at an early period, and the painter's education was condueted 
by his mother, whom he always regarded with affection and respect. And 
there you gaze upon her quiet features, upon which sixty winters seem to have 
left their marks. The dark gown trimmed with fur, and the book in her hand, 
harmonise with the simple dignity of her character. 

VI. The mother of Pope died at a very advanced age. She had lived to be- 
hold the glory of that child over whose weak and suffering infancy she had 
watched with so much patience and fondness. He repaid her in life, and his 
gratitude survived her in death. 
beautiful :— 

‘Teach me, like thee, to think ; and give, oh give 
That harder, happier task, LIKE THER TO LIVE. 
Ah! Epirna ! 

Parentum Optima ! 

Mulierum Amantissima ! 
VaLe!” 
The column to his mother which he erected in the garden at Twickenham 


again! again!”* a most touching iteration !t 


celebrated friends. When Hurd congratulated Warburton upon his elevatior 








eighteenth century, was the son of a carpenter, who, having a taste for books 
and possessing some scientific knowledge, instructed his son until he had reach- 
ed his eleventh year ; but the earliest emotions of Peter’s mind were awaken- 
ed by his mother, who, when he was only three years old, placed in his hands 
seme priuts, with many illustrative verses atthe end. ‘The child soon surprised 
tser by repeating the verses when the pictures were shewn to him again. It is 
when the organs of the understanding, to borrow an image from Dryden, begin 
ae dilate, and let in daylight upon the soul of childhood, that the mother’s 
guardianship is the most needed and the most salutary. 

“Tf but a moth flit by, an acorn fall, 

She turns their thoughts to Him who made them all.” 

Fi. Chatterton, wandering through the villages round Bristol, sketching 
«churches and landscapes, is an interesting object to every eye. It is a very ex- 
iting spectacle to watch the impatient mind pawing to get free; its thoughts 

siready inflamed by the honours and rivalry of literature, and, like the chariot- 


to the see of Gloucester, the bishop replied, ‘* It comes too late; if my mothe 
had been living, it might have given me some satisfaction.’ Still more affect 
ing is his allusion to her death, in another letter to the same correspondent 


‘*My mother, somewhat less indebted to years, though not to the infirmities of | 


them, at length fell asleep, and departed in all the tranquillity and ease tha 
your mother did. The last leave she took of all human concerns, as she wihg 


her eyes for ever.”” Hurd had recently lost his own mother, of whom he ha 
drawn a delightful portrait, at the advanced age of eighty-eight. 
was known to Warburton and Hurd, manifested his tender grief in a manne 
equally sweet and pathetic. His inscription to the memory of his mothe 


the trank—just as she had left them. The poet could never summon courag 
enough to open or distribute them among herrelations. If, like Warburton, h 


The inscription to her memory is affecting and 


was inseribed on the four sides of the base with these words,—"* Again ! again! 


We trace the same filial tenderness in the character of one of Pope’s most 


ed her way into the bosom of ourcommon God and Father, was an anxious in- 
quiry concerning my welfare, which being assured of, she immediately closed 


Gray, who 


breathes the beauty of sorrow ; and after his death, her clothes were found in 
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brance of his home-education ; and we know that the Faéry Queene, which he | persons, seeing they are not knighted as soldiers, they are not therefore to use 
found in his mother’s parlour-window, gave a tinge of poetry to all his future 
thoughts; some of the sweetest thoughts and consolations of his short and 
busy life he owed to this accidental acquaintance with Spenser. 
more important illustration, is given in the history of Reynolds,—more impor- 
tant, I mean, because he worked out more completely the sketch of his youth- 


| the horseman’s title, or spurs ; they are only termed simply milites, or knights 
‘of the carpet, or knights of the green cloth, to distinguish them from knights 
that are dubbed as soldiers on the field of battle ; though, in these our days, 
they are created or dubbed with the like ceremony as the others are, by the 
stroke of a naked sword upon the shoulder, with the words, ‘ Rise up Sir W. 
| B. knight.’” 
Such is the nature of Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s title and dignity ; and we 
may figure to ourselves how, with his constitutional aversion to cold iron, he 
| must have winced under the stroke of the naked sword that dubbed him. A 
man can display the white feather upon the green cloth, as conspicuously as on 
the green field, and prove himself a craven upon a Turkey carpet, as well as on 
| the plains of Turkey. 

Sir Andrew is as arrant a fool as Monsieur Parolles, but a fool of another co- 
| lour ; his folly is in speech as well as in conduct, the result of natural simplici- 
ty and acquired ignorance. There is a difference between the simpleton and 
| the ignoramus, but Sir Andrew is both. Paroltes could talk well and plausibly 
| upon occasions, for he imposes, in the first instance, upon the veteran Lafeu. 
| The only wit that the coward of “ The Twelfth Night” possesses lies in his 
| heels: discretion is not with him, as with Falstaff, ‘the better part of valour,’? 
| for all the discretion he is master of consists in his want of valour altogether. 
| Parolles is a vapourer ; Sir Andrew Aguecheek is more practical, for he isa 
quarreller, which the French poltroon is not. It is imprudent enough in the 
coward to vapour, because vapouring procures him ridicule and contempt ; but 
it is more irrational to quarrel, because quarrelling brings such physical conse- 
quences as kicks and scars. As Parolles is delineated by Helena, so is Sir An- 
drew sketched by Maria. As women are great worshippers of heroes, so is it 
impossible for cowardice to elude their sagacity. ‘They have a divine intuition 
in this matter ; and as Lynceus saw through a millstone, so will a woman dis- 
cern the palpitations of the faint heart under the plates of the bravest armour. 
Maria says to Sir Toby :— 

“Mar. That quaffing and drinking will undo you: I heard my lady talk of 
it yesterday, and of a foolish knight that you brought in one night here, to be 
her wooer. 

“ Sir To. Who! Sir Andrew Aguecheek ! 

““ Mar. Ay, he. 

** Sir To. He's as tall a man as any in Illyria. 

“ Mar. What's that to the purpose ?” 

Men are not uncommonly imposed on by height, and measure prowess by it. 
A fellow ‘as tall a man as any in Illyria,” or in England, may swagger a long 
time with impunity, and few are disposed to join issue with his giantship ; but 
Maria sharply inquires, ‘‘ What’s that to the purpose!” She sees, at a glance, 
that to argue from stature to gallantry is a non sequitur, and that a fellow may 
be as tall a bully as the Monument of London, without as much valorous heat 
as a lady’s lap-dog. Sir ‘Toby states what is more ‘to the purpose,” when 
he adds,—** Why, he has three thousand ducats a-year,” for it is clearly better 
to have a long purse than to be a long fellow. But Maria quickly finds a flaw 
in this title also, and shrewdly observes,—‘ Aye, but he'll hav@ but a year in 
all these ducats : he’s a very fool and a prodigal.” 

“ Sir To. Fye, that you'll say so! He plays o’ the viol-de-gambo, and 
speaks three or four languages word fore word without book, and hath all the 
good gifts of nature. 

* Mar. He hath, indeed—almost natural; for besides that he’s a fool, he’s a 
great quarreller, and but that he hath the gift of a coward to allay the gust he 
hath for quarrelling, ‘tis thought, among the prudent, he would quickly have the 
gift of a grave.” 

Sir Toby’s panegyric on ‘his friend (whose ducats enable him to spare his 
own coffers), may be true as relates to the viol-de-gambo, but in respect of the 
languages it is a sheer fiction of the moment. Sir Andrew is the only Shak- 
spearian coward without the gift of tongues. Parolles is a man of mere words, 
which, though often things, are never deeds—at least, not deeds of arms. Pis- 
tol has an exhaustless dictionary of tavern oaths, bombastic scraps of plays, 
and snatches of noisy drinking-songs. 








Thersites (who is yet to be reviewed) 
is as fluent and vociferous as any fish-wife. But Aguecheek has not a word 
‘* to throw to a dog.” He has not French enough to un- 
, derstand pourguoy, and in conversational encounter with Maria (who is certainly 
| a formidable antagonist), he makes no more fight than if the battle was with 
swords. 

“ Sir To. O knight, thou lack’st a cup of canary. 
put down? 

** Sir Aid. Never in your life, I think ; unless you see canary put me down. 
eT Methinks sometimes I have no more wit than a Christian, or an ordinary 
*|}manhath; but I am a great eater of beef, and I believe that doth harm to my 
wit. 

* Sir To. No question 

“Sir And. An I thought that, I'd forswear it. 
Sir Toby 

“Sir To. Pourquoy, my dear knight 1 

‘* Sir And. What is pourquoy? Do, or not do I would I had bestowed 
that time in the tongues, that I have in fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting. Oh, 
had I but followed the arts ! 

‘ Sir To. Then had’st thou had an excellent head of hair. 

** Sir And. Why, would that have mended my hair? 

“ Sir To. Past question, for thou see’st it will not curl by nature.” 

Sir Andrew is a valiant trencher-man ; the only service he has a taste for is 


as the adage has it. 


When did I see thee so 
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I'll ride home to-morrow, 
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horses of Statins, devouring the ground with eager anticipation :-— 


‘* Pereunt vestigia mille 
Ante fugam.” 


did not mention her name with tears, yet her face shone upon his waking dreams. 





j freshed him in the wilderness. In one of Wordsworth’s sonnets—* Catechis- 
1 ing!’’—a pleasing allusion to his mother is introduced, which may have escaped 


When clouds fell upon the mind of Cowper, the same fountain of memory re- | 


the dinner-service. When his bacchanalian comrade asks,—*‘ Do not our lives 
consist of the four elements Sir Andrew replies,—‘ Faith, so they say ; 
; but I think it rather consists of eating and drinking.”” The fact is, that the love 
of eating and drinking is a great strengthener of the love of life, and, conse- 


Linneus, almost in his infancy, gathered the rudiments of botany from his | the eye of some of his readers :— 
father ; but it might be easy to shew that this quick perception of latent genius i 
ar taste is almost peculiar to a mother’s eye. Sir Joshua Reynolds displayed 
this love of drawing at a very early period in a sketch of a bookcase drawn on 
the back of a Latin exercise, on which his father inconsiderately wrote, ‘* Done 
fy Joshua out of pure idleness.” The idleness of Reynolds was only the 
dawning invention of the painter. To take another example. The father of ! 
Barrow entertained so unfavourable opinion of the capacity of his celebrated 
sen, that he used to express a hope that if God deprived him of any one of his 
whildren, it might be Isaac. Once more. When Thomas Warton was walk- 


.“* How flutter’d then thy anxious heart for me, 
Beloved Mother! Thou whose happy hand 
Had bound the flowers I wore with faithful tie. 
Sweet flowers! at whose inaudible command 
Her countenance, phantom-like, doth reappear ! 
O lost too early for the frequent tear, 

| And ill requited by this heartfelt sigh !”" 


A greater than Wordsworth—at least one more famous—has given a touch- 


quently, no small ingredient in the spirit of cowardice. After all, there is not 
| a little reason in preferring the dinner where we eat, to the supper where we 
are eaten. ‘To be sure, sooner or later, the ‘convocation of politic worms” 
will be ‘‘at us.”” They feasted on Thersites as they did upon Achilles, and 
on Demosthenes as well as Alexander; but nevertheless it is a point gained 
to have the privilege which the Cyclops accorded to Ulysses,—to be eaten last ! 
| Through the entire scene of carousal and midnight caterwauling which brings 
| down both Maria and Malvolio upon the unmannered wassailers under the roof 
of the sorrowing Olivia, Sir Andrew plays a distinguished part, and when the 


ayg with his father and brother near Windsor, his apparent indifference to t 


socenery and architecture, drew from his father the reproachful exclamation, | 


“There goes Thomas, caring for none of these things.” 
tif. There was nothing remarkable in the childhood or youth of Hurd. 


WAS negligent and indolent ; and it was not until he had almost entered upon 
But having 
The talents ; 
Jn his youth that eminent 
Upon one occasion, a gentleman 


fais college career, that he began to apply himself with diligence. 
«xessed the threshold, he persevered in the pursuit of knowledge. 
w€ Warburton were still tardier in their appearance. 
mersoa was remarkable for an abstracted air. 


He | test on them every morning before he began his tasks. 
e i 


| ing testimony of Mother's Love. 


he | It is of Walter Scott that these lines are 


written,—* On lifting up his desk, we found arranged in careful order, a series 
of little objects which had previously been so placed there that his eye might 
These were the old- 
fashioned boxes that had garnished his mother’s toilette, when he, a sickly child, 
slept in her dressing-room,—the silver taper-stand which the young advocate 
| had bought for her with his first five-guinea fee,—a row of small packets in- 
scribed with her hand, and containing the hair of those of her offspring that had 
died before her, and more things of the like sort, recalling ‘the old familiar 
faces.’ The same feeling was apparent in all the arrangement of his private 





| clown exclaims,—*' Beshrew me, the knight (meaning Sir ‘l'oby) is in admira- 
| ble fooling,” our poltroon stammers out with all the voice that his potatious have 
left him,— ‘ 

‘“* Ay, he does well enough, if he be disposed, and so do I too ; he does it 
with a better grace, and I do it more natural.” 

When Malvolio’s offensive interference incenses the whole party against him, 
Sir Andrew's project of vengeance is characteristic :—‘ "T'were as good a deed 
| as to drink when a man’s a-hungry, to challenge him to the field; and then to 
| break promise with him and make a fool of him.” And the following touch is 

inimitable. 


weised him from his reverie by the bantering inquiry, where he had been, and 


apartment. ‘* Maria. Marry, Sir, Malvolio is a kind of Puritan 


wheat he would take for his thoughts. Warburton replied that he perfectly un- 
<lersteod the opinion which was entertained of him, but that the day would 
‘arrive when he should be regarded with very ditferent sentiments. The 
publication of the Divine Legation recalled this saying to the memory of his 
toxemads. ‘ 
Of the history of these persons, in their boyhood and youth so unpromising,|_—__ 
weat reader is ignorant? Reynolds, the most famous painter; Barrow, the! ~ pe world. October 12. 1789 
sgaest eloquent preacher ; gang most accomplished antiquary; Hurd, the | + The mother of Pope still lives in his verse :— 
asafrtlest critic; Warburton, the m comprehensive scholar of the age. “ Me let the tender office long engage 
Hurd has drawn a pleasing sketch of his parents, with which many readers 


ing-room :— 
‘The wings of Fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee ; 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft ; 
Thyself removed—thy power to soothe me left. 


.» 


EE 


“The Twelfth Night, or What You Will.” 


amorous within the bounds of the maidealiest purity, now laughter-stirrir 
without passing over the “limits of becoming mirth.” The play is all ligh 
some and flowery: we feel as if we had passed the time of reading it in a ga 
den of roses and trellsied vines, on the radiant banks of a lake of Italy. T 


To rock the cradle of declining age, 
, ’ With lenient oxtend ¢ *r’s breath 
seay aot be acquainted. Let me blend it with Mother's Love. It is addressed ven MORE Set SxtORS & mether'p breat {of deatl 
Wearberton : Make Languor smile and smoothe the bed of death ; 
ee Warburton :— Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 
“T believe | never told you how happy I am in an excellent father and mo- - And keep awhile one parent from the sky. 
‘ter ; very plain people, you may be sure, for they are farmers, but of a turn of Nor was his hee ryt onbsitiitaisends 
ryawnd that might have honoured any rank and any education. With very tole- The good man walk’d innoxious through his age ; 
> »@ off) . r : ’ j — 
seble, but in no degree affluent circumstances, their generosity was such, they Unlearn’d, he knew no schoolmen’s subile art, 
. Ps . anguage » le age sart.” 
mever regarded any expense that was in their power, and almost out of it, in No language but the language of his heat 
: . 2} 4 ° ~ _ 
whatever concerned the welfare of their children. We are three bothers of us. 
. > } . > y r 
Le eldest settled ier f pape ly in their own way, and the youngest in the THE SHAKSPEARIAN COWARDS. 
imingham trade. For myself, a poor scholar as you know, I am almost caatiiie ‘naman 
ashamed to own to you how solicit , ; ’ SIR ANDREW AGUECHEER. 
wn to you ® “itous they always were to furnish me with all 
the epportunities of the best and most hberal education. My case in so many 
yparticulars resembles that which the Roman poet describes as his own, that 
with Pope’s wit | could apply almost every circurastance of it. And if ever I 
rere to wish in earnest to be a poet, it would be for the sake of doing justice 
Se se uncommon a virtue. I should be a wretch if I did not conclude as he 
does : 


‘Si Natura juberet 
A certis annis evum remeare peractum, 
Atque alios legere ad fastum quoscunque parentes 
Optaret sibi quisque : meis contentus, onustos 
Fascibus et sellis nolim mihi sumere : demens 
Judicio vulgi, sanus fortasse tuo.’ 

“Sm a word, when they had fixed us in such a rank of life as they designed, 
tnd believed should satisfy us, they very wisely left the business of the world 
tae such as wanted it more or liked it better. They considered what age and 
fecliming health seemed to demand of them, reserving to themselves only such 
# sapport as their few and little wants made them think sufficient.” 

{¥. As slight circumstances depress, so they also excite the hopes and kindle 
‘ize imagination of childhood. 


the vainest of major-domos, and the wittiest of ladies’-women 

But we have to do, at present, with a subordinate contributor to the ente 
tainment ; yet in his subordination how exquisite, how effective—Sir Andre 
Aguecheek ! 
Parolles, or Pistol,—a new species of the genus Coward Sir Andrew is not 


hatched rapier, and on carpet consideration.” 








Sprat speaks of Cowley’s affectionate remem- } field. 


Pictures of his father and mother were the only ones in his dress- 


There is no more joyous and delicious comedy in the English language than 
A romantic tale of love glides | 
through a succession of scenes of alternate tenderness and merriment—now | 


| 
coldness of Olivia to Orsino throws over the story but a fleecy cloud, quickly | had as lief be a Brownist as a politician.” 
dispersed by the fond fervour of Viola’s affection, and relieved by the hundred 
charming pleasantries of the jolliest of knights, the most humorous of clowns, 


Here is another dastard of high degree, yet how different from 


man of arms, although he wears a sword: he is a “knight, dubbed with un- 
Knights of peace, such as may- 
ors, justices, and court doctors, were called carpet knights, to distinguish them 
from the orders of knighthood who owed their titles to feats and services in the 
“If it be the royal pleasure,” says an old writer, to knight any such 


| 
| *« Sir And. Oh, if I thought that, I’d beat him like a dog. 

“ Sir To. What, for being a Puritan? Thy exquisite reason, dear knight 2 
| “ Sir And. I have no exquisite reason for't, but | have reason good enough.” 
The “ gift of a coward,” as Maria calls it, is notably displayed in this foolish 
| knight's continual prattle of swords and pistols; he is always for violent mea- 
| sures, and threatens to shoot or cudgel everybody that crosses him. During 
| 


Malvolio’s soliloquy, he “ could so beat the rogue,” and again he exclains— 


| ** pistol him, pistol him.” 

The suit of this mirror of knighthood to the mourning countess prospers as 
may be imagined. He observes her in the orchard with Cesario, (the disguised 
| Viola,) and is shrewd enough to discover that he but loses his time and his 
ducats in the undertaking to which Sir Toby has urged him, for his own selfish 
purposes. Fabian, however, puts a construction on Olivia’s conduct which re- 
assures our wise-acre, and induces him to postpone his ‘ride home” for ano- 
| ther day or two,—a change of mind which involves him in a host of tribula- 
Sir Andrew is one of those men who never make a good resolution in 
all their lives, except to break it, and whose daily soliloquy is,— Had I but 
done what I first intended !” 

“ Fabian. She did show favour to the youth in your sight, only to exasperate 
| you, to awaken your dormouse valour, to put fire in your heart, and brimstone 
in yourliver. You should then have accosted her; and with some excellent 
jest, fire-new from the mint, you should have banged the youth into dumbness. 
This was looked for at your hand, and this was baulked; the double gilt of 
this opportunity you let time wash off, and you are now sailed into the north of 
my lady’s opinion, where you w ill hang like an icicle on a Dutchman’s beard, 
unless you do redeem it by some laudable attempt, either of valour or policy. 

“ Sir And. And ’t be any way, at must be with valour ; for policy I hate me | 


tions. 
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It is plain that Sir Andrew is a high-churchman. He would eudgel a Puri- 
tan, and he would not be a disciple of Robert Brown for worlds. Probably he 
thought in his wisdom that cudgelling dissenters was the best method of con- 
r-| verting them. In the reign of Charles the First there were many who held 
w | the same doctrine as Sir Andrew. It is worth noting, how the great dramatic 
moralist makes persecution ridiculous by blending it with the other imbecilities 
al of this absurd character : 

Sir Andrew, like Parolles, is the architect of his own misfortunes. When 
valour is not in the heart, the less it is or. our lips the better. Sir Toby catches 
at the word, and descrying matter of mirth derivable from his companion’s un- 
lucky resolution to cut the Gordian knot like a soldier, in preference to untying 
it like a diplomatist, he quickly chalks out the plan of proceedings. 
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“ Sir To. Why then, build me thy fortunes upon the basis of valour. Chal- 
lenge me the Count’s youth to fight with him: hurt him in eleven places ; my 
niece shall take note of it; and assure thyself there is no love-broker in the 
world can more prevail in man’s commendation with woman, than report of 
valour. 

‘* Fab. There is no way but this, Sir Andrew. 

“Sir And, Will either of you bear me a challenge to him? 

“ Sir To. Go, write it in a martial hand ; be curst and brief; it is no mat- 
ter how witty, so it be eloquent and full of invention ; taunt him with the li- 
cence of ink, if thou thou’st him some thrice, it shall not be amiss; and as 
many lies as will lie in thy sheet of paper, although the sheet were big enough 
for the bed of Ware in England, set ’em down. Go about it. Let there be 
gall enough in thy ink; though thou write with a goose pen, no mattter. 
About it !” 

And Sir Andrew shuffles away “about it,” doubtless much quickened to the 
martial enterprise he has in hand by the consideration of Cesario’s youth and 
delicate favour, for we are to recollect the picture which the Duke draws of 
that forgery of a young gentleman. 

They shall yet belie thy happy years 
That say thou art a man: Diana’s lip 
Is not more smooth and rubious : thy small pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound, 
And all thy semblative a woman’s part. 

‘As tall a man as any in Illyria” might predominate over a juvenile like 
this, without being a downright Hector of ‘Troy. 

As soon as Sir Andrew’s back is turned, Fabian says to Sir Toby, “‘ We 
shall have a rare letter from him; but you'll not deliver it.””. To which Sir Toby 
replies, ‘* Never trust me then; and by all means stir on the youth to an an- 
swer. I think oxen and wainropes cannot hale them together. For Andrew, 
if he were opened, and you find so much blood in his liver as would clog the 
foot of a flea, I'll eat the rest of the anatomy.” Fabian subjoins, “ And his 
opposite the youth, bears in his visage no great presage of cruelty.” 

We shall now see a specimen of a coward’s challenge, ‘‘ More matter,” 
says Fabian, for a May-morning.” Sir ‘Toby reads,— 

** Youth, whatsoever thou art, thou art but a scurvy fellow. [The repeated 
thou is in obedience, doubtless, to Sir Toby's precept, ‘if thou thou’st him 
some thrice it shall not be amiss.”"] Wonder not, nor admire not, in thy 
mind, why I do call thee so, for I will show thee no reason fort [recollecting 
the hint ‘‘no matter how witty.”] Thou comest to the Lady Olivia and in 
my sight she uses thee kindly; but thou liest in thy throat, that is not the mat- 
ter Ichallenge thee for [* very brief,” observes Fabian, ‘and exceeding good 
senseless.”] | wiLL WAYLAY THEE GOING HOME, where if it be thy chance to 
kill me, thou killest me like a rogue anda villain. Fare-thee-well, and God have 
mercy upon one of our souls! He may have mercy upon mine, but my hope is 
better, and so look to thyself. Thy friend, as thou usest him, and thy sworn 
enemy, ‘“ ANDREW AGUECHEEK. 

‘* Here’s the cha lenge,” (quoth the writer, justly vain of his performance,) 
‘“‘{ warrant there’s vinegar and pepper in’t.” ‘Then does Sir Toby, laughing 
in both Ifis sleeves, give his magnanimous friend and principal the following 
instructions :-— 

“Sir To. Go, Sir Andrew, scout me for him at the corner of the orchard, 
like a bum-bailiff. So soon as ever thou see’st him, draw; and as thou 
drawest, swear horrible, for it comes to pass oft that a terrible oath, with a 
swaggering accent sharply twanged off, gives manhood more approbation than 
ever proof itself would have earned him; away !” 
“Sur And. Let me alone for swearing.” 





But Sir Toby is too acute to deliver a challenge couched in language so 
“‘exceeding good senseless.” He reflects, that ‘ the behaviour of the young 
gentleman gives him out to be of good capacity and breeding ; therefore this 
letter, being so excellently ignorant, will breed no terror in the youth; he will 
find it comes from a clodpole.” Consequently, he determines to deliver the 
challenge “by word of mouth; set upon Aguecheck a notable report of va- 
jour, and drive the gentleman (as | know his youth will aptly receive it) into 
a most hideous opinion of his rage, skill, fury, and impetuositv. This will so 
fright them both that they will kill one another by their looks like cocka 
trices.”’ . : 

Now heaven protect the fair false Cesario. Figure we to ourselves his, or 
her astonishment and dismay, when Sir Toby delivers the warlike message he 
is charged with, in such terrible words as these,—* thy intercepter, full of de- 
spight, bloody as the hunter, attends thee at the orchard’s end.”’ Viola’s situ- 
ation is truly one of great embarrasstnent, and seemingly extreme danger 
She must not disclose the secret of her sex, and she is required to support the 
character she has assutned with her male attire in aduel! Hersituation, when 
called on to “dismount her tuck, and be yare in her preparation, for the as- 
sailant is quick, skilful, and dead/y,” is one that would have blanched the cheek 
of many aman ‘‘in Illyria,” and would have tempted few men to a breach of 
the lastcommandment. She holds a court of conscience on the instant, and 
finds that her remembrance ‘is free and clear from any image of offence 
done to any man.” Sir Toby protests that it will be “ found otherwise,” and 
again describes Sir Andrew as a roaring lien. 

“* Viola. I pray you, sir, what is he ? 

“ Sir To. He is a knight, dubbed with unhatched rapier, and on carpet con- 
sideration ; but he is a devil in private brawl ; souls and bodies hath he divor- 
ced three ; and his incensement at this moment is so implacable, that satisfac- 
tion can be none but by pangs of death andsepulchre. Hob nob, is his word, 
give’t or take’t.” 

Penthesilea might stand this, or Joan of Arc hear it with unshaken nerves ; 
but Viola, who is no Amazon, and only a man by the tailor’s patent, prudently 


resolves *‘ to return to the house and desire some conduct of the lady.” But | 


Sir Toby has no mercy upon the fears of one whom he takes to be of the sex 
her attire indicates, and propounds the alternative of a bout with Sir Andrew, 
or an encounter with himself. ‘Then leaving the terrified Cesario in charge of 
Fabian, to prevent his flight, he goes in quest of his principal to prepare him 
in like manner for the fray. Fabian avails himself of the opportunity to cau- 
tion Cesario not to judge Sir Andrew by his appearance. ‘* Nothing of that 
wonderful promise,” he says, *‘to read him by his form, as you are like to 
find him in the proof of his valour. He is, indeed, Sir, the most skilful, bloody, 
and fatal opposite that you could possibly have found in any part of Illyria.” 

But the difference in valour between Cesario, who is a girl, and Sir Andrew, 
who is a man, and a tall one, not much, and rather in the girl’s favour. 
The knight would never have so committed himself, had he not drawn from 


Cesario’s roseate cheeks, unrazored lips, and gracile form, the encouraging au- | 


guries of weakness, effeminacy, and inexperience. He concluded him as near 
an approximation to womanhood as a knight could reasonably expect to meet 
with in a passage of arms, and when his waggish second acquaints him with his 
mistake, and informs him that he has chalienged no mannikin, but a genuine 
man, and a brave man to boot, our knight of the white feather is turned quite 
topsy-turvy, and wishes himself in any mouse-hole. 

Su Toby plays his part incomparably. There is no better provider of ‘‘ mat- 


ter for a May-morning,” save the matchless Mariaonly. The reader can have 


but little of the mettle of cowardice in his composition, who does not sympa- | 


thetically quake and shudder, while Sir Toby practises so inexorably on the 
nerves of his white-livered associate. 


“ Sir To. Why man, he’sa very devil; I have not seen such avirago. I | 


had a pass with him, rapier, scabbard, and all, and he gives me the stuck-in* 
with such a mortal motion that it is inevitable ; and on the answer he pays you 
as surely as your feet hit the ground they stepon. They say he has been fen- 
certo the Sophy ! 

** Sir And. Pox on't, I’ll not meddle with him. 

“ Sir To. Ay, but he will not now be pacified ; Fabian can scarce hold him 
yonder—[ which was strictly true. } 

“ Sir And. Plague on't; an I thought he had been valiant, and so cunning 
in fence, I’d have seen him damned ere I'd have challenged him. Let him let 
the matter slipand I'll give him my horse, grey Capilet.” 

Other knights use their horses to bear them i/o action ; Sir Andrew more 
discreetly employs his to bear him out of it. The alacrity with which this 
booby-coward proposes to part with his charger, suggests the idea that riding 
is as little to his taste and spirit as fighting. He was not born to— 

Witch the world with noble horsemanship. 
Caligula made his steed a Consul. We can more easily conceive that Sir An- 
drew’s “ grey Capilet” held the post as Dictator, than that his timorous and 
awkward owner was Master-of-Horse. Nevertheless, the belligerents come 
“face to face,” Sir Toby privately assuring each that the other has “ pro- 
mised he will not hurt” him. ‘“ Pray God,” mutters Sir Andrew, “ he keeps 
his oath !” ‘I do assure you,” says Viola, ‘’tis against my will.’ Never 
were combatants better matched, both detesting the sight of cold iron as in- 
stinctively as James the First. But the sport is spoiled by the rushing in of 
Antonio, the sea-captain, who takes Viola for Sebastian, and at once declares 
himself his champion. Sir Toby is as ready for fight as fun, and bloody deeds 
had been performed, but for the interruption of the officers of the Duke. Sir 
Andrew’s sword, however, is still naked, and Viola entreats him to return it 
to the scabbard, to which he consents with all his heart, and with the most com- 
mendable probity sticks to his promise of ** grey Capilet.” 

“ Sir And. Marry, will I, Sir,—and for that I promised you, I’ll be as good 
as my word :—he will bear you easily and rein well.” 


—_— 


* Sir Toby means the stoccata, an Italian term of fence which Bobadil has glib on his 
tongue, amongst the other pedantries of swordmanship. Sir Toby calls it the stuck-in, 
not altogether for the sake of the pun, but to make it leve! to the apprehension of his 
friend, who owns he has “ bestowed more time on bear-baiting than on the tongues.” 


Up to this point Sir Andrew has an unshaken faith in the manhood and cou- 
rage of his youthful “‘ opposite,” and believes him “a very devil.” But when 
Cesario’s denial of all knowledge of Antonio, (who upbraids him with his signal 
services to-her brother, whom so strongly she resembles,) draws out the real 
opinions of Sir Toby and Fabian as to the character of that fictitious young 
gentleman, all the valour that has oozed out of Aguecheek oozes back again 
into his carcase. 

“‘ Sir To. A very dishonest, paltry boy, and more a coward than a hare ; 
his dishonesty appears in leaving his friend here in necessity and denying him ; 
and for his cowardice, ask Fabian. 

** Fab. A coward, a devout coward, religious in it. 

** Sir And. *Slid, I'll after him, and cuff him soundly.” 

And he marches away upon this magnanimous enterprise, Sit Toby observing 
aside to Fabian,—** I dare lay any money, ‘twill be nothing yet.” 

But there is more fun stirring than Sir Toby dreams of. It would have been 
well for Sir Andrew had his “ gift of cowardice allayed his gust for quarrelling” 
a little longer. His ill-luck is like that of the hunter, who, thinking to start a 
hare, rouses a lion. In pursuit of Cesario he comes up with Sebastian, and 
believing him the ‘devout coward” that Fabian had described, without more 
ado he strikes him! 

“« Sir And. How, Sir, have I met you again; there’s for you. 

Seb. Why, there’s for thee, and there, and there ;—are all the people mad ?” 

Three knocks for one ; repayment of Sir Andrew’s compliments with usu- 
ry ! And there would have been a larger disbursement of the same coin, had 
not Sir Toby come to the rescue, and held the victor’s arm. The beaten block- 
head exclaims—* Nay, let him alone ; I’ll go another way to work with him ; 
I'll have an action of battery against him, if there be any law in Illyria: though 
I struck him first, yet it’s no matter for that.” 

The extent of Sir Andrew’s injuries we learn in the next act, where the 
stage direction informs us that he *‘ enters with his head broken.” 

‘Sur And. For the love of God,a surgeon ; send one presently to Sir 
Toby. 

“* Olivia. What’s the matter? : 

‘“* Sir And. He has broke my head across, and has given Sir Toby a bloody 
coxcomb too. For the love of God, your help: I had rather than forty pounds 
I were at home. 

‘“* Olivia. Who has done this, Sir Andrew ? 

** Sir And. The Count’s gentleman, one Cesario: we took him for a coward, 
but he’s the very devil incardinate.” 

Viola pleads guilty to the drawing of her sword, but protests she did her an- 
tagonist no hurt. 

“If a bloody coxcomb be a hurt, you have hurt me: I think you set nothing 
by a bloody coxcomb.’’? And these are the last words of Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, Knight, ‘dubbed with unhatched rapier, on carpet consideration,” ‘as 
tall a man as any in Illyria,’ and the lineal ancestor of Robert Acres, Esq. alias 
Fighting Bob. 





THE RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Vol. I. 12mo. Edinbirgh, Blackwood and Sons. 

Was it a happy thought of his own, orthe suggestion of some kind friend: 
which induced Prof. Wilson to sit down to his present task—the collection of 
his miscellaneous essays, tales, and sketches? We know not; but we are 
glad that he has done so, for it was otherwise nearly impossible to come at a 
profusion of sweets so scattered. Much also was, indeed, mixcd up with 
the current topics and literature of the day, and could not have been disen- 
tangled by any hand so skilfully as his own. ‘The series—but why should it 
be confined to three volumes ?-—cannot fail to be a delightful one; and the 
Recreations of Christopher North will henceforth form a component part of 
the permanent literature of England, if the other volumes equa] this. 

This is not the fitting time or occasion to descant at length on the charac. 
teristics of Professor Wilson as an author; or to assign him the rank which 
awaits him as an English classic. He has done much, and in various styles 
and departments, and all with a vigour and originality which has few paral. 
lels; but itis to be doubted, after all, if he has given himself that fair field 
for luerary renown which he could have entered upon, and conquered. The 
dsle of Palms, with its redundancy of beauties, was the work almost of ju- 
venilily,and The City of the Plague, with its variety and power, came forth 
inearly manhood. Whether in exquisite perception of poetic art, or in fine 
discrimination of subject, of in regard to the promise of still further excel- 
|} lence which they held out, these productions from the first stamped their au- 
thor as one of our first literary magnates, and shewed that any achievement 
with which he might choose to task himself was, however arduous, within 
his reach. Nay, it has often struck us,—and doubtless the author himself, 
—that beautiful as these compositions are, how different even they would have 
been, if they had chanced to have been written by him ata future period of 
his career, and when his imagination and intellect exulted in the mature vi- 
gour of manhood! 

Varied, beautiful, and original also, was that succession of prose fictions, 
which subsequently flowed from his pen, and which comprehended “ The 
| Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” the ** Foresters,” and ‘* Margaret 
| Lindsay.” Based on an intimate knowledge of human character, and a de- 
| licate discrimination of manners, these tales at once started into popularity, 

and like all other successful innovations, produced a host of imitators. ‘They 
| stand by themsclves as the materials of every-day life woven in a poetic 
loom—in which the warp is reality, and the woof imagination; earth is made 
| to look like fairyland, and yet the beings on its surface have all the feelings 


| 


| of humanity—at leastits finer feclings—and are subjected to the consequen. 





| ces of man’s fall—sorrow, disappointment, and tears. The pathosof “ Mar. 
garet Lindsay” is overpowering from its very simplicity, and effective from 
the absence of all effort. 

It was evident, nevertheless, to all those most acquainted with Professor 
Wilson’s characteristic and varied powers of mind, that neither of those two 
classes of composition—hbis poems and his prose fictions—could give the ge- 
neral reader any thing like a true idea of the capabilities or acquirements of 
their author, ‘There was wanting in both, that perfectly original vein of 
blended wit and humour which—although in the former sometimes reminding 
us of the cynicism of Swift, and in the latter of the exaggerations of Rabelais 
—has in it something to be looked for in vain away from those compositions 
| the first volume of which is now befure us under the title of ** Recreations of 
Christopher North.” 

Of what, then, asks the reader, du these *t Recreations ” consist? and in 
, answer we say, De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis; the outpourings of a 
| gifted, a tntored, and an exuberant mind, on man and manners,—literature, 
science, and philosophy,—and all embued by the peculiar phases of that 
mind, whether viewed in the light of humour, wit, sensibility, pathos, fancy, 
or imagination. In fact, no better epitome of the whole could be conveyed 
than in the leading article, Christopher in his Sporting-jacket ;” although 
that, again, is quite unlikea “ Tale of Expiation;” and that, again, unlike 
\** A Morning Monologue ;” and that, again, unlike ** The Field of Flowers ;” 
and that, again, unlike “* The Cottages ;” and these, again, unlike “ An 
| Hour’s Talk about Poetry ;” and that, again, unlike “ Inch Cruin;” and 

that, finally, unlike “* A Day at Windermere.” You try to define the cha. 
racteristics of the author’s mind; but you find that you have been endeavor. 
| ing to fix the colour and shiftings of the avrora borealis. 
| Now fer a few specimens. Having sketched ‘ the Angler,”’—from the 
new-breeched urchin standing on the low bridge of the little bit burnie, with 
| his crooked pin attached to a parn thread, up to the full-grown proficient 
landing his salmon on the grass, our author proceeds,— 

**So much forthe angler. The shooter again: he begins with his pipe. 
gun, formed of the last year’s growth of a branch of the plane.tree—the beau. 
| tiful dark.green-leaved and fragrant-flowered plane-tree—that stands straight 
| in stem and round in head, visible and audible too from afar, the bee-resound. 
| ing umbrage, alike on stormy sea-coast and in sheltered inland vale, still lov. 
ing the roof of the fisherman’s or peasant’s cottage. ‘Then comes, perhaps, 
the city pop.gun, in shape like a very musket, such as soldiers bear— 
a Christmas present from parent, once a colonel of volunteers—nor feeble 
to discharge the pea-bullet or barley-shot, formidable to face and eyes ; 
nor yet unfelt, at six poces, by hinder-end of playmate, scornfully yet 
fearfully exposed. But the shooter soun tires of such ineffectual trigger— 
and his soul, as well as his hair, is set on fire by that extraordinary 
compound—gunpowder. He begins with burning off his eyebrows on the 
king’s birthday ; squibs and crackers follow, and all the pleasures of the 
pluff. But he soon longs to let off a gan—‘ and follow to the field some war. 
like lord’—in hopes of being allowed to discharge one of the double-barrels, 
after Ponto has made his lust point, and the half-hidden chimneys of home 
are again seen smoking among the trees. This is his first practice in fire- 
arms, and from that hour he is—a shvoter. Then there is in most rural pa- 
rishes—and of rural parishes alone do we condescend to speak—a pistol, a 
horse one, with a bitof silver on the butt—perhaps one that originally served 
in the Scots Greys. It is bought, or borrowed, by the young shooter, whu 
begins firing first at barn.doors, then at trees, and then at living things—a 
strange cur, who, from his lolling tongue, may be supposed to have the hy- 
drophobia—a cat that has purred herself asleep on the sunny churchyard wall, 
or is watching mice at their hole-mouths among the graves—a water-rat in 
the mill-lead—or weasel that, running to his retreat in the wall, always turns 
round to look at you—a goose wandered from his common in disappuinted 
love—or brown duck, easily mistaken by the unscrupulous for a wild one, in 
pond remote from human dwelling, or on meadow by the river-side, away 
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from the clock of the muter-mill. The corby-crow, too, shouted out of his 
, Rest on some tree lower than usual, is a good flying mark to the more ad- 
vanced class; or morning magpie, a-chatter at skreigh of day close tu the 
cottage-door among the chickens ; or a flock of pigeons wheeling overhead 
on the stubble-field, or sitting so thick together, that every stock is blue with 
tempting plumage. But the pistol is discharged for a fowling-piece—brown 
and ousty, with a slight crack probably in the muzzic, anda lock out of all 
proportion to the barrel. Then the young shooter aspiies at halfpennies 
thrown up into the air—and generally hit, for there is never wanting an ap. 
parent dentin copper metal; and thence he mounts to the glancing and skim- 
ming swallow, a household bird, and therefore to be held sacred, but shot at 
on the excuse of its being next to impossible to hit him—an opinion 
strengthened into belief by several summers’ practice, But the small brown 
and white marten wheeling through below the bridge, or along the many. 
holed red sand-bank, is admitted by all boys to be fair game—and still more 
the long-winged, legless black devilet, that, if it falls to the ground cannot 
rise again, and therefure screams wheeling round the corners and battlements 
of towers and castles, or far out even of cannon-shot, gambols in companies of 
hundreds, and regiments of a thousand, aloft in the evening cther, within the 
orbit of the eagle’s flight. It seems to boyish eyes, that the creatures near the 
earth, when but little blue sky is seen between the specks and the 
wallffowers growing on the coign of vantage—the signal is given to 
fire; but the devilets are too high in heaven to smell the sulphur. The star- 
ling whips with ashrill cry into his nest, and nothing falls to the ground but 
a tiny bit of mossy mortar, inhabited by a spider!’ But the Day of Days ar- 
rives at last, when the school-boy, or rather the college-boy, returning’ to his 
rural vacation, (for in Scotland, college winters tread close, tuo close, on 
the heels of academies,) has a gun—a gun in a case—a double-barrel too— 
of his own—and is provided with a license, probably without any other quali- 
fication than that of hit or miss. On some portentous morning he effulges 
with the sun in velvetcen jacket and bieeches of the same—many-buttoned 
gaiters, and an unkerchiefed throat. ’{is the fourteenth of September, and, 
lo! apointer at his heels—Ponto, of course—a game-bag like a beggar’s wal- 
let at his side—destined to be at eve as full of charity—and all the parapher- 
nalia of an accomplished sportsman. Proud, were she to sce the sight, would 
be the * mother that bore him;’ the heart of that old sportsman, his daddy, 
would sing for joy! ‘The chained mastiff in the yard yowls his admiration ; 
the servant-lasses uplift the pane of their garret, and, with suddenly 
withdrawn blushes, titter their delight in their rich paper-curls and pure 
night-clothes. Rab Roger, who has been cleaning out the barn, comes forth 
to partake of the caulker; and away go the footsteps of the old poacher and 
his pupil through the autumnal vine, off to the uplands where—for it is one 
of the earliest of harvests—there is scarcely a single acre of standing corn. 
The turnip-fields are bright green with hope and expectation, and coveys 
are couching on lazy beds beneath the potato.shaw. Every high hedge, 
ditch-guarded on cither side, shelters its own brood,—imagination hears the 
whir shaking the dew-drops from the broom on the brae—and first one bird, 
and then another, and then the remaining number, in itself no contemptible 
covey, seem to fanty’s ear to spring single, or in clouds, from the eop- 
pice brushwood with here and there an intercepting standard tree. Poor 
Ponto 1s much to be pitied. Either having a cold in his nose, or having 
ante-breakfasted by stealth on a red herring, he can scent nothing short of a 
badger, and, every other field, he starts in horror, shame, and amazement, to 
hear himself, without having attended to his points, enclosed in a whirring co- 
vey. He is still duly taken between those inexorable knees ; out comes the 
speck-and.span new dog-whip, heavy enough for a horse; and the yow] of 
the patient is heard over the whole parish. Mothers press their yet unchas- 
tised infants to their breasts ; and the schoolmaster, fastening a knowing eye 
on dunce and ne’erdowecl, holds up, in silent warning, the terror of the taws. 
Frequent flogging will cowe the spirit of the best man and dog in Britain. 
Ponto travels now, in fear and trembling, but a few yards from his tyrant’s 
fect, till, rousing himself to the sudden scent of something smelling strongly, 
he draws slowly and beautifully, and 
‘ There fix’d, a perfect semicircle stands.’ 
Up runs the Tyro ready-covked, and, in his eagerness, stumbling among the 
stubble, when, hark and lo! the gabble of grey goslings, and the bill-protruded 
hiss of goose and gander! Bang goes the right-hand barrel at Ponto, who 
now thinks it high time to be off to the tune of ‘ ower the hills and far awa’,’ 
while the young gentleman, half-ashamed and half-incensed, half-glad and 
half-sorry, discharges the left-hand barrel, with a highly improper curse, at 
the father of the feathered family before him, who receives the shot like a ball 
in his breast, throws a somerset quite surprising for a bird of his usual habits, 
and, after biting the dust with his bill, and thumping it with his bottom, 








breathes an eternal farewell to this sublunary ecene, and leaves himself to be 
paid for at the rate of eighteenpence a pound to his justly irritated owner, on 
whose farm he had led a long, and not only harmless, but honourable and 
useful life.” 

After describing the pilgrim’s progress from cat-killing to partridge-shoot- 
ing, we have him a finished sportsman on the black moors, with unerring eye 
and deadly barrel, surrounded by Mungo, the black.tanned—Don, the red- 
spotted—Clara, the snow-white—Primrose, the pale yellow—Basto, the bright 
brown—and Nimrod, in his coat of many colours. Next follows a sketch of 
the “ high life of a hunter.” 


“Hunting, in this country, unquestionably commences with cats. Few 
cottages are without a cat. If you do not find her on the mouse-watch at the 
gable end of the house, just at the corner, take a solar observation, and by it 
look for her on bank cr brae—somewhere about the premises—if unsuccess- 
ful, peep into the byre, and up through a hole among the dusty divots of the 
roofs, and chance is you see her eyes glittering far-ben in the gloom; but if 
she be not there either, into the barn and up on the mow, and surely she is 
on the straw or on the baulks below the kipples. No. Well, then, let your 
eye travel along the edge of that little wood behind the cottage—ay, yonder 
she is!—but she sees both you and your terriers—one rough ana the other 
smooth—and, slinking away through a gap in the old hawthorn hedge in 
among the lazels, she either lies perdu, or is up a fir-tree almost as high as 
the magpie’s orcorby’s nest. Now—observe—shooting cats is one thing, and 
hunting them is another—and shooting and hunting, though they may be 
united, are here treated separately; so, in the present case, the cat makes 
her escape. But get her watching birds—young larks, perhaps, walking on 
the lea—or young linnets hanging on the broom—down by yonder in the holm 
lands, where there are no trees, except, indeed, that one glorious single tree, 
the Golden Oak, and he is guarded by Glowrer; and then what a most ca- 
pital chace! Stretching herself up with crooked back, as if taking a yawn, 
off she jumps, with tremendous spangs, and tail, thickened with fear and 
anger, perpendicular. Youf—youf—youf—go the terriers—head over heels, 
perhaps, in their fury—and are not long in turning her, and bringing her to 
bay at the hedge-root, all ablaze and abristle. A she-devil incarnate! Hark! 
all at once now strikes up a trio—Catalini caterwauling the treble, Glowre- 
taking the bass, and Tearer the tenor—a cruel concert cut short by a squalr 
ling throttler. Away—away along the holm, and over the knowe, and into 
the wood , for, lo! the gudewife, brandishing a besom, comes flying dement- 
ed without her mutch, down to the murder of her tabby; her son, a stout 
stripling, is seen skirting the potato-field to intercept our flight—and, most 
formidable of all foes, the man of the house himself, in his shirt-sleeves and 
flail in his hand, bolts from the barn, down the croft, across the burn, and up 
the brac, to cut us off from the Manse. The hunt’s up, and ‘tis @ capital 
stceple-chase. Disperse, disperse! Down the hill, Jack—up the hill, Gill— 
dive the dell, Kit—thread the wood, Pat—a hundred yards’ start is a great 
matter—a stern chase is always a long chase—schoolboys are generally in 
prime wind—the old man begins to puff, and blow, and snort, and put his 
paws to his paunch—the son is thrown out by a double of dainty Davy’s—and 
the ‘ sair begrutten mither’ is gathering up the torn and tattered remains of 
Tortoise-shell Tabby, and invoking the vengeance of heaven and earth on her 
pitiless murderers. Some slight relief to her bursting and breaking heart, to 
vow that she will make the minister hear of it on the deafest side of his head 
—ay, even if she have to break in upon him sitting on Saturday night, getting 
aff by rote his fushionless sermon, in his ain study. Now, gentle reader, again 
observe, that though we have now described, con amore, a most cruel case 
of cat-killing, in which we certainly did play a most aggravated part, some 
sixty years since, far, indeed, are we from recommending such wanton bar- 
barity to the rising generation. We are not inditing a homily on humanity 
to animals, nor have we been appointed to succeed the Rev. Dr. Somerville 
of Currie, the great Patentee of the Safety Double Bloody Barrel, to preach 
the annual Gibsonian sermon on that subject; we are simply stating certain 
matter of facts, illustrative of the rise and progress of the love of pastime in 
the soul, and leave our readers to draw the moral. But may we be permitted 
to say, that the naughtiest schoo!boys often make the most pious men ; that 
it does not follow, according to the wise saws and modern instances of pro- 
phetic old women of both sexes, that he who in boyhood has worried a cat 
with terriers, will, in manhood, commit murder on one of his own species 5 
or that peccadilloes are the progenitors of capital crimes. Nature allows to 
growing lads acertam range of wickedness, sans peur ef sans reproche. She 
scems, indeed, to whistle into their ear to mock ancient females—to laugh at 
Quakers—to make mouths at a decent man and his wife riding double to 
church—the matron’s thick legs ludicrously bobbing from the pillion, kept 
firm on Dobbin’s rump by her bottom, ‘ ponderibus librata suis,’—to tip the 
wink to young women during sermon on Sunday—and on Saturday most 
impertinently to kiss them, whether they willor no, on high-road or by-path 
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—and to perpetrate other little nameless enormities. No doubt, at the time, 
such things will wear rather a suspicivus character ; and the boy who is de- 
tected in the fact must be punished by pawmy, or privation, or imprisonment 
from play. But when punished, he is, of course, left free to resume his atrocious 
eareer,; nor is it found that he sleeps a whit the less soundly, or shrieks for Hea- 
ven’s mercy in his dreams. Conscience is not a craven. Groans belong to guilt. 
But fun and frolic, even when trespasscs, are not guilt; and though a cat 
have nine lives, she has but one ghost; and that will haunt no house where 
there are terriers. What! surely if you have the happiness ot being a parent, 

ou would not wish your only boy—your son and heir—the blended image of 

is mother’s loveliness and his father’s manly beauty—to be a smug, smooth, 

rim, and proper prig, with his hair always combed down on his forehead, 

ands always unglaured, and without spot or blemish on his white-thread 
stockings? You would not wish him, surely, to be always moping or mus- 
ing in a corner with a good book held close to his nose—botanising with his 
maiden aunts—doing the pretty at tea-tables with tabbies, in handing round 
the shortbread, taking cups, and attending to the kettle—telling tales on all 
naughty boys and girls—laying up his penny a-week pocket-moncy in a pen- 














Paris ; in the latter capacity finding a niche in on anean, and intrusted with a 
castic pages : where, apropos of his hereditary good breeding and natural ele- | diplomatic mission. His voyage from England, too, figures in another histo- 
gance, he is described as one who would * bow to his postilion, while he was | ry than that of his own profession. It was before commencing it that, detained 
ruining his tailor.” It was of him, however, that Marmontel said “ he,united | at Plymouth by the springing of both the topmasts of the Centurion, he be- 
in his own person all that was most estimable in the French and English cha- | came acquainted with Joshua Reynolds at Lord Mount Edgecumbe’s, and was 
racter”—of him that he tells the anecdote, how when the gentle and beautiful | so much pleased with the young man as to offer him a passage to Italy. Sir 
Lolote was looking earnestly at a star, he said tenderly and touchingly, “‘ Don't | Joshua's biographers have told us how liberally he was entertained by the 
look at it so, my love, for I cannot give it you.” He married in 1783, Lady | courteous sailor. But the loiterings by the way, at the different sea-ports, 
Anne Lennox, daughter of Charles, first Duke of Richmond—and in 1725 | which must have been so delightful to our untravelled artist, were cut short, 
their second son, Augustus our Admiral, was born. His biographer has no | by the Commodore receiving at Cadiz news which forbade an instant’s further 
traits of childish disposition to communicate—it is only recorded that he left | delay. The English consul at Tetuan, having failed, it appeared, to pay cer- 
Westminster School at ten years of age, entered the navy, and “applied to his | tain ransom monies, had been made a prisoner in his own house ; other English- 
professional studies, with a diligence and zeal the more remarkable from the | men being seized and subjected to a harsher incarceration. No time was tobe 
age of the student.” And then, in one single paragraph, he skips over five | lost ; the Commodore was presently on the spot, and ‘after much prating 

| years, and comes to his appointment in 1740 to the Centurion, under Commo- | and debating,” the affair was at last adjusted. Onthe release of the prisoners 
dore Anson. Keppel was always proud to declare himself as belonging to the | yet graver matters of dispute had to be settled, and Keppel proceeded from 

| school of this great commander, with whom he was a favourite. But ‘ the | Tetuan to Algiers, to call the Dey to account for having violated the terms of 





ny pig—keeping all his clothes neatly folded up in an untumbled drawer— | Campbell, whose regard for him only ceased with their lives. The fate of this 
having his own peg for his uncrushed hat—saying his prayers precisely asthe | expedition is well known ;—the imperfect way in which the vessels were manned, 
clock strikes nine, while his companions are yet at blind man’s buff—and | the delay in their departure, led to such disasters that of the six men-of-war 
puffed up every Sabbath eve by the parson’s praises of his uncommon memo- | and two store  & of which it was composed, only the Centurion returned to 
ry for a sermon—while all the other boys are scolded for having fallen asleep | England. Ere they reached the equinoctial line, sickness began to manifest 
before Tenthly? You would not wish him, surely, to write sermons himeelf, | itself. Off Terra del Fuego, tempest succeeded tempest with unprecedented 
at his tender years—nay, even tc be able to give you chapter and verse for | fury, and the then curse of seafaring life, the scurvy, began to thin the crews. 
every quotation from the Bible? No. Better far that he should begin early | In Keppel’s log, between the 2nd of May and the 9th of June, there are only 
to break your heart, by taking no care even of his Sunday.clothes—blotting | seven days in which a death is not recorded, and on several occasions as_many 
his copy—impiously pinning pieces of paper to the dominie’s tail, who tohim | as eight men are stated to have died in the course of the twenty-four hours. 
was asecond father—going to the fishing not only without leave, but against On the 16th of June, the day after their arrival at Juan Fernandez, Keppel’s 
orders—bathing in the forbidden pool, where the tailor was drowned—drying | journal says, ‘‘ We have lost upwards of 228 men since we left England!” 
powder before the school-room fire, and blowing himself and two crack-sculled | Of Robinson Crusoe’s island, Keppel observes :— 
cronies to the ceiling—tying kettles to the tails of dogs—shooting an old wo-| _“‘ This island is very useful to strangers for refreshments. It affords all sorts 
man’s laying hen—gallopi.g bare-backed Shelties down stony steeps—climb- | of fish, likewise greens, as turnips and water-cresses, &c. Here are goats, 
ing trees to the slenderest twig on which bird could build, and up the tooth of. | but so shied by the dogs, that it is difficult to get at them, though our people 
time-indented sides of old castles after wall-flowers and starlings—being run | shot one every day. Upon the beach are great numbers of seals and sea lions. 
away with in carts by colts against turnpike.gates—buying bad ballads from | The latter are bigger round than aleager; the blubber of one of them affords 
young gipsy girls, who, on receiving a sixpence, give ever so many kisses in | about a puncheon of oil. The male of this animal is very quiet, if not disturb- 
return, saying, ‘Take your change out of that ;’—on a borrowed broken- | ed, and generally found asleep near the females, which are much fiercer crea- 
knee’d pony, with aswitch-tail—a devil for galloping—not only attending | tures. Our people eat the young ones ; they are very good, and not at all rank. 
country-races fora saddle and collar but entering for and winning the prize | A sea lioness flew at one of our men, who was killing a young one, and bit his 
—dancing like a devil in barns at kirns—seeing his blooming partner home | skull, of which he died.” 
over blooming heather, most perilous adventure of all in which virgin puberty | After remaining three months at this island, the Commodore began to cruise 
can be involved—fighting with a rival in corduroy breeches, and poll shorn | in search of the Spanish galleons. On the 6th of November they captured the 
beneath a caup, till his eyes just twinkle through the swollen blue—and, to | Nuestra Senora ; on the twelfth, Keppel, making one of the boarding party, 
conclude ‘ this strange eventful history,’ once brought home at one o’clock in | they took the Carmanscte ; on board the latter vessel they received informa- 
the morning, God knows whence or by whom, and found by the shricking | tion which led the Commodore to determine on the immediate attack of Payta, 
servant, sent out to listen for him in the moonlight, dead-drunk on the gravel | whence the ship had sailed. The town was accordingly surprised, and mastered 
at the gate!” without much difficulty : the fort being taken with the loss of but one man. 
So much for the descriptive powers of Professor Wilson—although we al- | Our hero, however,had a narrow escape,the peak of his jockey-cap being shaved 
low that these specimens are like the bricks of the pedant in Hierocles, but a | off close to his temple. 
sorry attempt ata sample of the whole building. Let us take two or three On quitting the Centurion, when the ship was paid off, Keppel was appointed 
eritical morceauz. Here is Samuel Rogers in a paragraph :—- to the Dreadnought, under Captain Boscawen ; but was shortly afterwards, and 
“ There is the Pleasures of Memory—an elegant, graceful, beautiful, pen- | on promotion, removed to the Wolf. Within three months we find him again 
sive, and pathetic poem, which it does one’s eyes good to gaze en—one’s ears | transferred, as post-captain, to the Greyhound, a twenty-gun ship, and from the 
good to listen tu—one’s very fingers good to touch, so smooth is the versifi- | Greyhound to the Sapphire. While giving chace toa French privateer, the 
cation and the wire-wove paper, Never will the Pleasures of Memory be for- | last-mentioned vessel received such heavy injury, as to require extensive repairs. 
gotten till the world is in its dotage. Butis ita great Poem? About as| But the young captain, impatient of loitering idly on shore, when prizes and 
much so as an ant-hill, prettily grass.grown and leaf-strewn, is a mountain | honours were afloat, so stirringly solicited the Lords of the Admiralty for im- 





| Keppel manner” charmed other friends—such as Saumarez, Denis, Parker, and | the compact in virtue ef which Denmark, Sweden, Holland, and England were 


allowed to trade without molestation. ‘The Dey was as crafty as ever man 
that wore a beard: an unintentional mistake made by the Centurion in return- 
ing the salute from the batteries, and instantly explained by Keppel, was mis- 
construed into a matter of intended offence. The account of Keppel’s inter- 
view with the Dey has been often told, and is worth repeating, though some- 
what apocryphal :— 

‘‘ Surprised at the boldness of his remonstrances, and enraged at his demands 
for justice, the Dey, despising his apparent youth, for he was then only four 
and twenty, exclaimed that he wondered at the insolence of the King of Great 
Britain in sending him an insignificant, beardless boy. On this the youthful 
but spirited Commodore replied, ‘ Had my master supposed that wisdom was 
measured by the length of the beard, he would have sent your Deyship a he- 
goat!” The tyrant, unused to such language from the sycophants of his own 
court, was so enraged that he ordered his mutes to advance with the bowstring, 
at the same time telling the Commodore that he should pay for his audacity 
with his life. The Commodore listened to this menace with the utmost calm- 
ness ; and being near to a window which looked out upon the Bay, directed the 
attention of the African chief to the squadron there at anchor, telling him that 
if it was his pleasure to put him to death, there were Englishmen enough on 
boardto make him a glorious funeral pile. ‘The Dey cooled a little at this 
hint, and was wise enough to permit the Commodore to depart in safety.” 

A subsequent paper, written by the Dey, in reply to requisitions no less de- 
cided, is a curiosity of its kind :— 

“To the Hon. Commodore Keppel, Commander-in-Chief of his Britannic 

Majesty’s squadron, now at anchor in this Bay of Algiers. 

‘“* Peace be with you.—You require justice from us on the affair in question ; 
but as it is what never yet happened, we are ignorant what to say further on 
this head, than to tell you, you may expect no return, nor that anything will be 
done more than what has already been done. And we must needs say that we 
plainly see, by your proceeding and behaviour, that your study is how to create 
a difference between this government and the King of England, our good friend. 
The custom ever was here, upon the arrival of any of his Majesty's ships, that 
our castles welcomed every such with twenty-one guns. We ordered the same 
number to be fired for you, o« your anchoring in the Bay ; which was accord- 
ingly done. We expected you would have complied with custom on your side, 
Instead of which, twenty guns were fired from the ship you were on board of, 
with powder only, and one gun, the very last, with a shot, which, added to the 
red flag you wear on your maintopmast head, we look upon asa mark of your 
being on no good design, but rather threatening us with war and blood. Be it 
known that our government extends from hence to the borders of ‘Tunis, to the 





purple with heather and golden with woods. It is a symmetrical erection— | mediate employment, as to receive an appointment to the Maidstone : in which 
in the shape of a cone—and the apex points heavenwards; but ’tis nota sky- | fifty-gun ship he presently contrived to take a couple of French privateers. His 
piercer. You take it at a hop—and pursue your journcy. Yet it endures. | letters of 1746 and 1747, to Commodore Anson and the Duke of Bedford, then 
For the rains and the dews, and the airs and the sunshine, love the fairy | first Lord of the Admiralty, make out a tolerable catalogue of such exploits, 
knoll, and there it greens and blossoms delicately and delightfally ; you | and exhibit their writer as careful in those less showy professional details, with- 
hardly know whether a work of art or a work of nature.” é 
The following is a glance at the late triumvirate :— of failure. ‘The end of Keppel’s commend in the Maidstone will be best told 
** Wordsworth, somewhere or other, remonstrates rather angrily with the | in his own words: the following extract affording a fair specimen of his corres- 
Public against her obstinate ignorance, shewn in persisting to put into ore | pondence :— 
class himself, Coleridge, and Southey, as birds of a feather, that not only ‘‘From the Island of Noirmontier, between Nantz and the Isle of Dieu. 
flock together, but warble the same sort of song- But he elsewhere tells us “July 8th, O. S., 1747. 
that he and Coleridge hold the same principles in the art poetical; and “Dear Sir,—You may imagine my concern in my present situation, so I 
among his Lyrical Ballads he admitted the three finest compositions of his | shall not mention it, but begin by giving you a short history of my unfortunate 
illustrious compeer. ‘The public, therefore, is not to blame in taking himat | cruise. On the 24th of June, I was in company with the Gloucester, and 
his word, even if she had discerned no family likeness in their genius. Sou- Falcon sloop, and seeing a sail to the eastward, I chased, and left the Glouces- 
they certainly resembles Woodsworth less than Coleridge does; but he lives | ter a great way astern. ' By eight o'clock, I took the chase, a French ship from 











at Keswick, which is but some dozen miles from Rydal; and perhaps, with | St. Domingo, who informed me that their convoy was dispersed by falling in 


an unphilosophical though pensive public, that link of connexion should be al- | with nine sail of English men-of-war, and that the English had got within two 
lowed to be sufficient, even were there no other less patent and material than ; miles of the enemy, who were three ships of the line. A frigate of forty guns, 
the Macadamised turnpike road. But true it is, and of verity, that Southey, | he said, was gone off with the trade, he believed ; besides, he informed me, 
among our living poets, stands alvof and ‘alone in his glory ;’ for he alone of | that there were several French ships a-head of me. Upon which, and seeing a 
them all has adventured to illustrate, in poems of magnitude, the different | sail myself, I made the signal to the Gloucester for chasing several sail to the 
characters, customs, and manners, of nations. Joan of Arc isan English | eastward, and gave chase myself ; but instead of the Gloucester’s following, 
and French story; Thalaba, Arabian; Kehama, Indian; Madoc, Welsh and | she chased to the northward, as if she herself had seen something, but we saw 
American; and Roderick, Spanish and Moorish. Nor would it be casy to say | no signal from her. By twelve at noon, I took the chase, an English snow, 
(setting aside the first, which was a very youthful work) in which of these | which was in the hands of the Spaniards. I then stood an hour to the north- 
noble poems Mr. Southey has most successfully performed an achievement | ward, in hopes of joining the Gloucester, but it coming on foggy, I brought-to 
entirely beyond the power of any but the highest genius. In Madoc, and es. | for the prizes, and did not join the Gloucester. At five in the evening, | sent 
pecially in Roderick, he has relied on the truth of nature, as it is secn in the \ the prizes to England, and made the best of my way towards Nantz, which | 
history of great national transactions and events. In Thalaba and in Kehama j thought wasa duty incumbent upon me from the intelligence I had received. 
—though in them, teo, he has brought to bear an almost boundlesss lore—he | The wind was about W.S.W., and strong gales. I had no observation the day 
follows the leading of fancy and imagination, and walks in a world of won. | following, but, by an Indian shipI spoke to, 1 found myself greatly to the south- 
ders. Seldom, if ever, has onc and the same poct exhibited such power in ward, so stretched to the northward, with the intention of making Belleisle. 
such different kinds of poetry ; in truth a master, and in fiction a magician.” | Friday, the 26th, about one in the afternoon, I saw a brigantine, which I chased 

From Southey the Professor passes to Sir Walter Scott. Hear him on the | till | saw three ships steering fromthe land. About four o'clock, they bore N 
mighty minstrel :—— E. by E. I chased them till seven at night, and then left off. I think they 

“Up to the era of Sir Walter Scott, living people had some vague, general, | were about seven miles off, and abreast of the N.W. point of Belleisle, and we 
indistinct notions about dead people mouldering away to nothing centuries | about six miles from the nearest part of the island. The leaving off chase in 
ago, in regular kirkyards and chance burial-places, ‘ ’mang muirs and mosses | this manner gave me infinite pain, especially when I found there was a sort of 
many O,’ somewhere or other in that difficultly-distinguished and very de- ) murmuring in the ship, though it was, I may venture to say, (even if we had 
batable district called the Borders All at once he touched their tombs with | daylight,) an impossibility to have cut them off. I plied the whole night, and 
divining rod, and the turf streamed out ghosts—some in woodmen’s dresses— | in the morning at five, I saw three sail, two of which I took by twelve o'clock ; 
most in warriors’ mail; green archers leapt forth with yew-bows and quivers | and seeing more coming down upon me, I chased them, when they hauled from 
—and giants stalked shaking spears. The grey chronicler smiled; and, taking | me, but the largest of them edged down a little across me, as if to succour 
up his pen, wrote in lines of light the annals of the chivalrous and heroic days | the rest, and appeared avery great ship, for which reason I chased her. | 
of auld feudal Scotland. ‘The nation then for the first time knew the char- had an old pilot on board for Sir Peter Warren, besides my own ; he said we 
acter of of its ancesturs; for those were not spectres—not they indeed—nor | could cut the ship off very well, and that he knew the coast. Unfortunately 
phantoms of the brain—but gaunt flesh and blood, or glad and glorious ;— | for me, we drew very near the chase, which still appeared large: at last I got 
base-born cottage churls of the olden time, because Scottish, became familiar | within musket-shot, and fired two or three guns at him, which he did not mind 
to the love of the nation’s heart, and so to its pride did the high-born lineage | The castle fired one over me, about which time the old pilot said, ‘We must 
of palace-kings. The worst of Sir Walter is, that he has harried all Scot- | haul off.’ Ithen directed the starboard braces to be hauled in, starboarded the 
land. Never was there such a freebooter, He harries all men’s cattle—kills | helm, and hauled the larboard tacks on buard, which was done briskly and with- 
themselves off hand, and makes bonfires of their castles. ‘Thus has he dis- | out the least confusion. I then asked the man in the weather-channel what 


turbed and illuminated all the land as with the blaacs of a million beacons. | water he had ; he said five fathoms, which startled me much, as I had not heard | 


Lakes lie with their islands distinct by mid-night as by mid-day; wide woods of the shoalness of water, being so intent upon my chase ; at the same time 
glow gloriously in the gloom; and by the stormy splendour you even sce ,! was uneasy lest people should have thought it was the castle J stood in fear 


ships, with all sails set, farat sea. His favourite themes in prose or numer. j Of ; so,between chase and castle, my ruin hasbeen effected. We struck upon 


ous verse, are still ‘ knights and lords and mighty earls,’ and their lady-loves, | the rocks ofthe Pelliers, two minutes after the man in the channel told me five | 


chiefly Scottish—of kings that fought for fame or freedom—of fatal Flodden | fathom I immediately directed the helm a-weather, and wore her off, and 
and bright Bannockburn—of the petiverer. If that be not national to the | then the pilot made me luff again, and in five minutes more we struck with such 
teeth, Homer was no Ionian, Tyrtwus not sprung from Sparta, and Christo- | violence that « verybody thought that the ship would have gone to pieces. | 
pher North a Cockney. Let Abbotsford, then, be cognomed, by those that | believe the first stroke drove her starboard bow in. 


Walter. Now, we beg leave to decline answering our own question—has he of saving his Majesty’s subjects. I sent my little four-oared boat on shore with 
ever written a Great Poem? We do not care one straw whether he has or | Frenchmen, and an officer of marines, who talked French, to beg assistance, 
not; for he has done this—he has exhibited human life in a greater variety | Which was given. The next day the weather was so bad that the boats could 
of forms and lights, all definite and distinct, than any other man whose | not get on board, but they tock the drafts that our people were upon, which 
name has reached our ears; and therefore, without fear or trembling, we tell | were tossing about at the mercy of the sea. I inclose you the state of the peo- 
the world to its face, that he is, out of all sight, the greatest genius of the ple as they are at present, and as they were when I sailed from Plymouth. We 





age, not forgetting Goethe, the Devil, and Dr. Faustus.” are extremely well treated here, but I hope soon tobe in England, to answer, 
We have only to repeat our hopes, that this series will extend to at least | as well as I can, for my unfortunate management. I have already written to 
twice THREE volumes. the Count of Maurepas for our speedy return. ‘The loss of the people, which 
| is about twenty-seven, gives me the greatest concern, and makes me misera- 

-_ _ . Sone GALLE 4 le one ' } + on my return. Give me leave to conclude 
THE LIFE OF AUGUSTUS VISCOUNT KEPPEL. |! _,! bope to be tried immediately on my return. Give me leave to conclude 

i ’ myself, With respect your most obedient servant, A. KEPPEL 
By the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Kepyy Qvols. Colburn 


" ‘*P. S.—Orders are expected here soon for sending me and the people to 
For those who desire to analyze the stuif of whiel 


; iich the English man is | Rochelle.” 
made, our naval biographies offer a fund of mate: 


s at once rich in variety of 
character and adventure Thus it is that we, who are peace-loving people, 


feel asort of bluff satisfaction in the appearance of two portly volumes, well 
filled, and carefully written, devoted to the career of another of Britain’s “ old 
admiral’s.” 

The Van Keppel family had made a distinguished figure 


nobility for many centuries, when Arnold Joost Van Ke ppel, t 


At the court martial consequent on this disaster, Keppel was honourably ac- 
quitted, and forthwith appointed tothe Anson, a fine sixty-gun ship, which early 
in the year 1748 put to sea under Admiral Hawke. The squadron, however, 
had not the luck which brave spirits desire, and in the autumn, on the close of 
the war, the Anson was made a guard-ship. But Keppel’s old commander, 
the roll of Dutch | Anson, knowing his zealous nature, resolved to transfer him to a sea-going 


William the Third of “glorious and immortal” me mory across t} voyage, which was now considered “‘ a crack man-of-war,’ 


some alteration 
love in it 


ie herring 
pond, in 1688, and playing the part of courtier with as much discretion as 


aving undergone 
| 
grace, was the means of naturalizing the name in England,—being early ho- | 
| 
| 
] 


5 Ff 


; ; ‘“‘he had a beautiful model of her made at Portsmouth Dockyard, 
noured with the Earldom of Albemarle a 





William Anne, his only son (godson ! which still graces the hall of the house he formerly possessed in Suffolk.’’ The 
to the Duchess of Marlborough’s Mistress M ,) distinguished himself in | first service to which the Centurion was appointed was a mission to the coast 
the =my ——COmman led the front line at the Battle of Culloden, and subse-| of Barbary, to call the Mohammedans to account for sundry piracies and 
queen sgares, as governor of Virginia—afterwardsfas ambassador to} lawless acts, ‘The trust was a momentous one to Keppel, for he was ap 


out due attention to which the most resolute courage incurs only double risk | 


It now being impossible to | 
choose it, the Ariosto of the North—we shall continue to call him plain Sir | save his Majesty's ship, I directed the masts to be cut away, and began to think 


by accompanying | ship ; and it was arranged that he should command the Centurion of his long | t 


Keppel’s preference for her had something possibly of first | 


eastward, and from hence westward to Terara; and upon this our coast we 
| have always admitted any of his Majesty’s subjects to trade, and they do fre- 
quently carry off all sorts of provisions, &c. the produce of this regency ; and 
| for further proof of our regard to his Majesty and his subjects, there is now 
| loading at Port Estore sundry English vessels, which is a liberty we allow to no 
other nation—all occasioned from the long, and we hope will still be, lasting 
| friendship subsisting between his Britannic Majesty and this regency. But if 
| your design is to create a difference between us, we must tell you that we will 
| acquaint his Majesty of all your proceedings; and if, after forty-six years of 
| peace, our treaties have stuod good in regard to returning all slaves that may 
| desert from us, while any of his Majesty’s ships lay at anchor in this Bay, con- 
| trary to which you have, by coming so near the town, not customary, given us 
| suspicion that you design to protect and carry off any slaves that may get 

aboard the ships now under your command ; and your so doing will not only 
| convince us of your being willing, but also that you are resolved, to break the 
| peace. When so, look to what you do. God Almighty, we hope, will protect 
us ; and as to any return of the money taken out of the vessel in question, en- 
tertain no further thoughts about it, for it will never be given up. If you are 
willing to remain here any time you are master. Thank God, we have plenty 
of all sorts of provisions; and for to tell you to go we shall not. As we are 
friends, think of all that is passed ; and as you are a person of sense, by that 
we advise you to govern. Peace be with you. 

“From Manomer,Bashaw and Dey of Algiers in the West.” 


The gunner’s blunder and the red broad pendant did good service to the in- 
genious Mahometan, who knew his game so well that two long years elapsed 
before the matter in dispute was arranged. 
of Algerine correspondence and Algerine manners, we shall conclude this pas- 
sage of Keppel’s career, and our present notice 
for the Commodore’s strong remonstrance, in reply to which arrived the follow- 
ing— 





With a more amicable specimen 


Jome new aggressions called 


Letter from the Dey. 

“ Having received your letter by the Zeveque, I have to let you know in an- 
swer, that one of our frigates, being on a cruise, met with five English vessels, 
He put three or four 
Moors on board each ship, in order to bring them to Algier, to be examined, 


whose passes the captain was dubious were not good. 


and took a like number of Englishmen out of the ships. On his arrival here, 
limmediately found the captain in a very great fault, which tended to embroil 
me with my chiefest and best friends ; wherefore I immediately sent the people 
to the consul, and seized the captain, end would have strangled him, but for 
the intercessions of the Mufti, and principal people of my court ; but he never 
more shall serve me by sea or land, nor ever more set his foot at the marie. 
Wherefore, as we are the best and oldest friends, I hope the king your master 
will look upon this accident as the action of a fool or madman, and | shall take 
care that nothing of that nature shall happen again, and that we may be better 
friends than ever.” 

“ Under date of the 8th July, Keppel’s journal has the following curious en- 
try :—* Was informed by Mr. Owen that, yesterday, John Dyer (who entered 
at Mahon) deserted from the long boat, and fled for sanctuary toa Marabut, 
and turned Moor. By further information, found that he had, five years ago, 
turned Moor, and had a wife and family here t to the Dey to 
demand he might be sent on board the Centurion, to receive the p inishment he 


On which I s¢ 


had incurred as a deserter, which was death. In answer to which, the Dey 
| said, ‘It was contrary to his laws to give up people who turned M OTS 5 out 
as he had turned backwards and forwards so often, he was neither fish nor 
| flesh, and fit for neither of us; therefore, as the punishment on our side was 
death, and that of a renegado flying from his country was death likewise, he, 
to split the difference, would take olf his head if I had no ob ection ; to which 
thought his Mayesty’s honour 


I assented, to put an end to a dispute in wh I ' 

| was no wavs concerned, and that such a villanous fellow might not escape the 
punishment he had deserved by his actions : 

In a future number we shall complete our sketch of the career and achieve- 


ments of this brave officer and high-bred gentleman. 
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| THE RECTOR AND HIS MURDERERS. 
| - . sativa. **thare waa a acel . " 
“Tf ever,”’ says the compiler of this narrative, there was a secluded, hum 
| ble, quiet-looking village,—a village thiuly populated, and which, to all appear- 
4 sf rots -eable , - ] : a 
ance, is the domicile only of patient and pea eable sp aes of the soil, it 1s Od 

a a ? t s " , t 7 anw waare . 
dingley. Its aspect belies it It was the ¢ ven ders : that n¢ wong A pro 
on which were exhibited some of the lhercest passions Of mans fallen nature : 
hatred, and the most determined and deep- 
ly-seated revenge sprang up and ripened into a harvest of crime—crime the 
~ re saally executed ” 
most deliberately conceived and coolly executed 
The history, for the extraordinary nature of some of its details, can scarcely 
be Pp iralleled in the darkest annals of bloodshed and treachery 

he Rev. G. Parker held the living of Oddingley. A dis- 
the. The incumbent persevere d, though neither 


the spot where the s« eds of malice, 


‘Inthe vear 1806, 
pute arose relative to the . : 
unduly or vexatiously, in asserting his rights ; and the weaithier larmers, find- 
ing they could not rid themselves of the rector's claim, determine d to rid them- 

ae ’ sector himself .t 

, selves of the rector him i 
sented to, and the prime mover in the 


A compact to this ¢ lect was propose d and as- 
enterprise was no less than the resident 
magistrate in the village! An individual was hired to periorm the part of as- 

5 For 30 days did he dog the steps of his unconscious victim. At length 


s 
' e opportun ty, solong and steadily sought, presente d Bet If In broad day- 
light, about five clock in the afternoon of M mmer-day, 1806, Heming, the 
h re d murderer, shot the ill-fated clergyman as he was returning from one ot 
| his own fields The distance between the assa t and the assailed was a few 
| yards only. A hedge, which screened the murderer, alone divided them. Mr 
Parker feil, and as he fell exclaimed ‘ M ’ On this ie assassin leaped 
e hedge, and struck him with the tt « tt gun till ‘ was @ t 
} Two partic rile ench \ e S| nd Heming fled. How 
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Kupervial Parliament. 


SUBTERRANEAN EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
House of Commons, June 7. 

Lord ASHLEY drew the attention of the House to the Report of the Chil- 
dren’s Employment Commissioners and to a bill which he had framed on the 
subject. He began with complimenting the late Government on the readiness 
with which they had appointed the Commission, and on their choice of Com- 
missioners ; and he proceeded to prove the necessity of immediate legislation, 
by reference to the Report on the employment of children in mines and col- 
lieries. First he quoted details as to the age of children employed— 

In South Staffordshire, Shropshire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, and Cum- 
berland, children begin to work at seven years of age; about Halifax, Bradford, 
and Leeds, at six; in Derbyshire and South Durham, at five or six ; in Lanca- 
shire, at five, and near Oldham as early as four; and in some small collieries 
of the last neighbourhood, some children are brought to work in their bed- 
gowns. Lord Ashley observed in passing, that had it only been the great coal- 
owners with whom they had to deal, the necessity for the bill would not have 
existed. In North Durham and Northumberland, many children are employed 
at five or six, but not generally ; that age is common in the East of Scotland ; 
in the West of Scotland, eight ; in South Wales, four is a very usual age; in 
South Gloucestershire, nine or younger; in North Somersetshire, six or seven. 
In the South of Ireland no children at all areemployed. All the under-ground 
work, which in the coal-mines of England, Scotland, and Wales, is done by 
young children, appears in Ireland tov be done by young persons between the 
age of thirteen and eighteen. ' 

With respect to sex—The practice of employing females under ground is 
universal in West Yorkshire and North Lancashire ; it is common at Bradford 
and Leeds, in Lancashire, Cheshire, and South Wales ; general in the East of 
Scotland, rare in the West; and no women are employed in Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Cumberland, Durham, 
Northumberland, Gloucestershire, or Somersetshire. In none of the collieries 
in the coal-fields of Ireland was a single instance found of a female child, or 
a female of any age being employed in any kind of work. ‘I must observe,”’ 
said Lord Ashley, ‘that with respect to that country, neither children of tender 
years nor females are employed in under-ground operations. I have often ad- 
mired the generosity of the Irish people, and I must say that if this is to be 
taken as a specimen of their barbarism, I would not exchange it for all the re- 
finement and polish of the most civilized nations of the globe ” 

Lord Ashley then turned to the nature of the localities in which those labour- 
ers are employed—* The health depends much upon the ventilation and drain- 
age of the places ; and they differ according to the depth of the seams of coal, 
which vary from ten inches in some places to ten or twenty feet in others. In 
South Staffordshire, for instance, says Dr. Mitchell, the coal-beds are sufficient- 
ly thick to allow abundance of room; the mines are warm and dry, and there 
is a supply of fresh air. ‘The case is pretty much the same in Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and South Durham, with some exceptions in the last place ; and 
in North Durham there are some thin seams. ‘The mines are damp, and the 
water in them is sometimes deep, in Warwickshire and Lancashire. In Derby- 
shire, ‘‘ Black damp very much abounds ; the ventilation in general is exceed- 
ingly imperfect.” Hence fatal explosions frequently take place: the work- 
people are distressed by the quantity of carbonic acid gas which almost every- 
where abounds, and of which they make great complaint, and that the pits are 
so hot as to add greatly to the fatigue of the labour. While efficient ventila- 
tion,” the Report adds, * is neglected, less attention is paid to drainage. Some 
pits are dry.and comfortable. Many are so wet that the people have to work 
all day over their shoes in water, at the same time that the water is constantly 
dripping from the roof; in other pits, instead of dripping, it constantly rams, 
as they term it; sothat in a short time after they commence the labour of the 
day their clothes are drenched ; and inthis state, their feet also in water, they 
work all day. The children especially (and in general the younger the age 
the more painfully this unfavourable state of the place of work is felt) com- 
plain bitterly of this.” It must be borne in mind that it is in this district that 
the regular hours of labour are not less than fourteen or sixteen a day. In 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, it appears that there are few collieries where 
the main road exceeds a yard in height, and in some it does not exceed 26 or 
28 inches; nay, in some it is even as little as 22 inches in height : so that in 
such places the youngest child cannot pass along without great pain, and in the 
most constrained posture. In East Scotland, where the side-roads do not 
exceed from 22 to 28 inches in height, the working-places are sometimes 100 
and 200 yards distant from the main-road : so that females have to crawl back- 
wards and forwards with their small carts in seams,in many cases not exceeding 
22 to 28 inches in height. ‘The whole of these places, it appears, are in a 
most deplorable state as to ventilation, and the drainage is quite as bad as the 
ventilation. The evidence of their sufferings, as given by the young people 
and the old colliers themselves, is absolutely hideous. In North Wales, the 
main-roads are low and narrow, the air foul, the places of work dusty, dark, 
and damp, and the ventilation most imperfect. In South Wales, in many pits, 
the ventilation is wholly neglected ; and the Report complains of the quantity 
of carbonic acid gas, which produces the most injurious effects, though not 
actually bad enough to prevent the people from working. This, indeed, is the 
general resu!t of the Report of the Commissioner for that district. With re- 
spect to the mines in Glamorganshire and Pembrokeshire, he states the venti- 
lation to be most imperfect, and productive of a manifest tendency to shorten 
life, as well as to abridge the number of years of useful labour on the part of 
the workpeo;’e. 

The next subject is the nature of the employment in these localities. Now, 


, 
it appears that the practice prevails toa lamentable extent of making young | 
persons and children of a tender age draw loads by means of the girdle and 


chain. This practice prevals generally in Shropshire, in Derbyshire, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in Lancashire, in Cheshire, in the East of Scotland, 
in North and South Wales, and in South Gloucestershire. The child, it ap- 
pears, has a girdle bound round its waist, to which is attached a chain, which 
passes under the legs and is attached to the cart. The child is obliged to pass 
on all-fours, and the chain passes under what, therefore, in that posture, might 
be called the hind-legs; and thus they have to pass through avenues not so 


good as a common sewer, and oftentimes as much neglected. This kind of la- 


bour they have to continue during several hours, in a temperature described as | 
perfectly intole rable. By the testimony of the people themselves it appears 


that the labour is exceedingly severe, that the girdle blisters their sides and 
causes great pain. Inthe West Riding, it appears, girls are almost univer- 
sally employed as * trappers” and “ hurriers,” in common with boys. ‘The 
girls are of all ages, from seven to twenty-one. ‘They commonly work quite 
naked down to the waist, and are dressed—as far as they are dressed at all—in 
a loose pair of trousers. ‘These are seldom whole on either sex. In many of 
the collieries, the adult colliers, whom these girls serve, work perfectly naked. 
“ Sir,” continued Lord Ashley, ‘ it would be impossible to enlarge upon all 


, . } 
these points without going too far into the evidence, from which the most abun- 


dant selections might be made. I will say, however, that nothing can be more 
graphic and touching than the evidence of these poor girls. Insulted,oppressed, 
and even corrupted as they are, there exists oftentimes, nevertheless, a sim- 
plicity and kindness in these poor beings, which render tenfold more heartren- 
ding that system which forces away these young people from the holier and 
purer duties which providence appoints for them, to put them to occupations so 
unsuited, so harsh, so degrading. It ap; ears that they drag these heavy weights 
some 12,000 yards, some 14,000, and some 16,000 yards daily.” In the East 
of Scotland,” says the Commissioner, ‘the persons employed in coal-bearing 


are almost always girls and women. ‘They carry coal on their backs on un- | 


railed roads, with burdens varying from } cwt. to 3 cwt.—a cruel slaving,” says 
the Sub-Commissioner, “ revolting to humanity. I found a little girl only 
six years old, carrying + cwt., and making regularly fourteen long journies a 
day. With a burden varying from 1 cwt. to 1} ewt., the height ascended and 
the distance along the roads, added together, exceeded in each journey the 
height of St. Paul's Cathedral.” Thus we find a child of six years old with a 
burden of at least half a hundredweight, going fourteen times a day a journey 
equal in distance to the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral! The Commissioner 
goes on—“ And it not unfrequently happens that the tugs break, and the loads 
fall upon those females who are following ; who are of course struck off the 
ladders. However incredible it may be, yet | have taken the evidence of fathers 
who have ruptured themselves by straining to lift coal on their children’s backs.’ 
But, if this is bad enough for the fathers of the children, the case is still worse 
for pregnant women : It Is horrible for them 

The next point respects the hours of work—‘* When workpeople are in full 
employment,” says the Report “the regular hours of work for children an 
young persons are rarely less than eleven; more often they are twelve; in 
some districts they are thirteen In Derbyshire, children, &c. work sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, reckoning from the time they leave their | 
in the morning until they return to it in the evening.” ; 
Scotland, there is “‘overwhelming evidence. 


yin 
As regards the East of 
The labour is often continu: 
on alternate days, at least fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, and 


eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four.” 


Anne Hamilton, seventeen years old, says, ‘‘I have re 
peatedly wrought the twenty-four hours ; and aftertwo hours of rest and my 
pease-soup, have returned to the pit and worked another twelve hours.” “ [1 


the great majority of these mines night-work is part of the ordinary system of 
labour. The labour is generally uninterrupted by any regular time set apart for 
rest and refreshment ; what food is taken in the pit being eaten as best it may 
while the labour continues. In the coal-mines of Ireland a fixed time is allow- 
ed, at least for dinner.” 

The physical effects on the workpeople are not so visible as might be suppo- 
sed until a certain time of life ; though some children suffer severely from mere 
exhaustion—Mr. T. Batten, surgeon of Coleford, says—*‘ Has known cases of 
nervour relaxation in young boys. Had one case of epilepsy in a boy about 
thirteen, brought on by too much exertion ; another boy died of hemorrhagia 
purpurea, from the same cause. The boy was not more than seven years of 
age.”” One phwnomenon is a preternatural and unhealthy muscular develop- 
ment. The physical effects of this'system of labour may be classed under these 
heads—stinted growth, crippled gait, irritation of head, back, and feet, a variety 
of diseases, premature old age, and death. ‘ Several,” says Dr. Scott Allison, 
‘become crooked. Diseases of the spine are very common and very serious. 
Several of the girls and women so employed are distorted in the spine and _pel- 
vis, and suffer considerable difficulty at the period of parturition.” Diseases of 
the heart are very frequent, say all the medical witnesses ; many are ruptured, 
even lads, from over-exertion ; some are ruptured on both sides. But the 
most destractive and frequent disease is asthma : some are affected at seven 
or eight years of age ; most colliers at the age of thirty beeome asthmatic. 
Dr. Scott Allison says that between the age of twenty and thirty, many colliers 
become more and more spare: “the want of proper ventilation,” says an old 
miner, “is the chief cause ; the men die off like rotten sheep.” There is 
also another new disease, of which the House now heard perhaps for the first 
time—the awful melanosis or black spittle, attributed to the want of oxygen to 
decarbonize the blood, and by Dr. Makellarto a carbonaceous infiltration into 
the substance of the lung. The disease is incurable and fatal. The colliers, 
says Mr. Massey, Clerk to the Wellington Union, are disabled at forty ; and 
one of the Commissioners says, that each generation of that class of the popu- 
lation is commonly extinct soon after fifty. 

‘The moral effects of the system are equally alarming. It superinduces a 
ferocity of feeling among the men—One boy had two of his ribs kicked out 
because he could not do what was beyond his strength. Jonathan Watts says 
—‘ A butty has beaten a boy with a stick till he fell. He then stamped on 
him till the boy could scarcely stand. The boy never told, and said he would 
not, for he should only be served worse. Boys are pulled up und down by the 
ears. Ihave seen them beaten till the blood has flowed out of their sides 
They are often punished until they can scarcely stand.’ John Bostock, speak- 
ing of Derbyshire, says—‘t The capords used to take the burning candlewicks 
after the tallow was off, light them, and burn the arms of the children. I have 
known my uncle take a boy by the ears and knock his head against the wall, be- 
cause his eyesight was bad and he could not see to do his work as well as others. 
Girls are beaten severely as boys: they strike them in the face and knock them 
down. William Holt says, ‘‘ I have seen an eye knocked out by a stone flung 
at them by the master.” Chief-constable Oldham says, speaking of North 
Lancashire—* There are so many killed, that it becomes quite customary to 
expect such things, and people say, ‘Oh, it is only a collier.” There would be 
more feeling exhibited if a Policeman were to killa dog in the streets. Even 
the colliers among themselves say so ; so that when they learn which it is that 
is killed, that is all they think about it.” 

The women are rendered unfit for the duties of their sex by overwork and 
demoralization—It appears that they are who.ly disqualified from even learning 
how to discharge the duties of wife and mother. Now, the corruption of the 
men is bad enough; but if we suffer the women to be corrupted it is perfect- 
ly obvious that we are allowing the waters to be poisoned at their very source. 
Indeed, it appears that wherever girls are employed the immoralities are scan- 
dalous. The Reverend Richard Roberts says, ‘* The practice of werking fe- 
males in mines is highly objectionable, physically, intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually.” The Sab-Commissioner says, ‘‘’The employment of females in 
this district is universally conceived to be so degrading, that all other classes 
of operatives refuse intermarriage with the daughters of colliers who work 
in the pits.” Joseph Fraser, a collier, says, “* The employment unfits them 
for the duties of a mother: the men drink hard, the poor bairns are neglect- 
ed; in fine, the women follow the men and drink hard also.’ ‘ Under no 
conceivable circumstances,” says the Sub-Commissioner, “is any one sort of 
employment in collieries proper for females: the practice is flagrantly dis- 
graceful to a Christian as well as to a civilized country.” ‘I have scarcely 
an excep ion to the general reprobation of this revolting abomination.” ‘ [ 
am decidedly of opinion,” says Mr. Thornely, “that women brought up in 
this way lay aside all modesty, and scarcely know what it is but by name. I 
sincerely trust that before I die I shall have the satisfaction of seeing it pre- 
vented and done away with.” ‘* Now, I know,” added Lord Ashley, “ that 
the Commissioners have not by any means told the worst of the story. They 
could not, in fact, commit to print for general circulation all the facts and 
circumstances that had come to their knowledge in connection with this sys- 
tem: but it does not require any very vigorous imagination on the part of 
those who have read or heard these statements to draw from them conclu- 
sions amounting to a state of things which is not only disgraceful but highly 
injurious to the country.” Since the first disclosures of the African slave- 
trade there has not prevailed throughout the land such a feeling of abhorrence 
| and disgust as this system has excited ; and the feeling is shared by many 
| well-intentioned proprietors, who are anxious to see ameliorations introduced. 








| Much, no doubt, must be left for future legislation; but the mest hideous evils 
}can and must be immediately removed. 

Such is the object of Lord Ashley’s bill. Its first provision was, the total 
| exclusion of all women from the mines and collieries of the country—Few, he 
believed, had any real interest in keeping the women so employed. The 
motives of those who induced them to undergo the shameful toil, as described 
| by the workpeople, were, that they do not catch cold, are more manageable, 

more intelligent at an early age, are content always to remain drawers with- 
| out rising to be coal-getters, and work for lower wages; and Mr. Wright, the 
| manager of Mr. Vamsay’s mines, a highly intelligent and moral man, stated 
| the disgusting reason, that women will work in bad roads where no man could 
be induced to draw. The advantage of exclading woman was not a mere mat- 
ter of speculation; Mr. Wright had had experience of that regulation in the 
| mines under his care. He said—* Four years ago, I superintended Mr. Vam- 
| say’s mines: females and young children ¢ xcluded. A vast change in the 
comfort and condition of the colliers who availed themselves of the new regu- 
| lations. Some families left at the per od, being desirous to avail themselves 
of the labour of their female children; many of whom have returned, and the 
| colliers are much more regular than heretofore.”” This was confirmed by the 
evidence of Thomas Hynd, coal-hewer in Mr. Dundas's pits; who said— 
* When Mr. Maston first issued the order, many men and families left: but 
many have returned, for they find now the roads are improved, and the out- 
put not limited ; they can earn as much money, aud get homes : many of the 
females are gone to service, and prefer it.” Mr. Wright continued—* This 
will force the alteration of the economy of the mines ; owners will be compel- 
ed toalter their system; they will ventilate better, and make better roads, and 
so change the system as to enable men who now work only two days a week 
to discover their own interest in regularly employing themselves.” All this 
was confirmed by the statements of an honourable friend of his, Mr. Hulton 
of Hulton, who had been in the possession of pits for five-and-twenty years, 
and had never suffered females or children of tender years to enter them. The 
| consequence was, that the population around those pits was In astate of great- 
ler comfort, and distinguished by a better morality, than the people of other 
| collieries. Mr. Maxton of Armiston, and Mr. Hunter, the mining oversman, 
state, that “in consequence of a new ventilation, and an improved mode of 
railing roads, a man and two boys t ake nearly as much money as when the 
| family were below ; aud many of the daughters of miners were at a respecta- 
ble service.’’ Mr. Maxton added, that before the regulations colliers used to 
migrate in the proportion of one-fourth, but now not one tenth do so. 

The next provision of the bill would exclude all boys under thirteen years of 
age. That was the weak poinut,or the greatest ditliculty,in his measure. The Fac- 
tory Act, however, prohivits the employment of boys under thirteen for the full 
time of labour in the day, twelve hours ; and it is objecte d that there is a defici- 
ency of juvenile labour, as the children are carried to print-works and collieries, 
to which the law does not extend. He would place the latteron a level with the 
factories ; and he hoped the children wo ild be drawn off in sufficient numbers to 








allow of two sets being employed by the manufacturers In the day. To allow 
the childrea to go down into the mines at all would be out of the question. 
They would be entirely under the contro! of the miners; and subterranean in- 
spection would be impossible, as the life of the inspector wo ild not be safe : few 


of the police would even venture to pursue fugitive offenders into the mines 
One 


ot the dangers of employing young children in the mines would a; 


pear 
fom the following extract—** With all the pl 


uutions explosions take place, 








ind more than one hundred people have been killed at a time.” And no wor 
der: * for all the expedients devised to secure the safety of the mine may be 
counteracted by allowing one single trap-d yr to ret ) open: and yet in a 
1e coal-mines the care of these trap-doors is intrusted to children of from fiv 
| to seven or eight, who for the most part sit, excepting at the moment whe 
sons pass through these doors, for twelve hours cons sutively, in solitt 


lence, and darkness.” The children are wholly at the mercy of the c 











who over-work them to make up for time lost in drinking, gambling, and cock- 
fighting. 

The next important provision in his bill would be to prevent the employment 
of males under twenty-one years of age as engineers. The employment of 
children in that capacity is a fertile cause of accidents—“ The accidents whieh. 
occur,” says the Sub-Commissioner in the mining district of South Stafford+ 
shire, “‘are numerous ; and to judge from the conversation which one constantly 
hears, we might consider the whole population as engaged in a campaign. The 
risk is constant and imminent. It is a life, says a collier, of great danger both 
for man and child : a collier is never safe after he, is swung off to be let down 
the pit. In 1838, in fifty-five districts of registration, 349 deaths, of which 8& 
only were caused by explosion or.suffocation, the rest through the unguarded 
state of the pit’s mouth, the badness of the ropes, the mismanagement of the 
drawing-engine, and the accumulation of water in the mines.”?> He wished. 
particularly to draw the attention of the House to the fact that the miners were’ 
drawn up and let down in baskets moved by the steam-engine at the pit’s 
mouth. This engine was frequently left in charge of children of twelve, ele- 
ven, and even nine years of age. Let the House hear the result of such a 
practice. Mr. Wild, Chief Constable of Oldham, whose duty it is to collect 
evidence for the Coroner’s inquests, said—“ It is a general system here to em- 
ploy mere children to tend these engines, and to stop them at the proper mo- 
ment; andif they be not stopped, the two or three or four or five persons, 
wound up together, are thrown over the beam down into the pit again. There 
have been people wound over at Oldham Edge, at Werneth, at Chamber Lane, 
at Robin Hill, at Oldbottom, and on Union Ground here, within the last six 
or seven years. Does not know a case in which children were not the en- 
gineers. ‘Three or four boys were killed in this way at the Chamber Lane 
Colliery, by the momentary neglect of a little boy, who, he thinks, was only 
nine years of age; and who, he heard, had turned away from the engine 
when it was winding up, on his attention being attracted by a mouse on the 
hearth.” 

The fourth and last principal provision was the abolition of ap renticeship— 
The districts in which it prevails are South Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, and West Scotland. In South Staffordshire, the beys are bound by 
wholesale from the Union workhouses. ‘ Many of the colliers,” says the Sub- 
Commissioner, ‘ take .wo or three at a time, supporting themselves and fami- 
lies out of their labour. As soon as either of them is old enough he is made 
a getter, and is then worth from 10s. to 15s. a week. At the age of fourteen, 
the apprentice works side by side with other lads who are getting 14s. a week, 
he himself getting nothing ; at seventeen or eighteen, side by side with free- 
men, who may go wherever they please, and are earning 20s. or 25s.” ‘“ The 
orphan,” says the Sub-Commissioner, ‘* whom necessity has driven into a work- 
house, is made to labour in the mines until the age of twenty-one, solely for the 
benefit of another.” ‘* Notwithstanding this long apprenticeship,” says Dr. 
Mitchell, ** there is nothing whatever in the coal-mine to learn beyond a little 
dexterity, readily acquired by short practice: even in the mines of Cornwall, 
where much skill and judgment are required, there are no apprentices.” Being 
paupers and friendless, the masters are careless to what dangers they expose 
them, and treat them with the utmost brutality. Lord Ashley read the case of 
a boy in West Yorkshire, whose master had struck him with a pick, which 
passed through the glutwi muscles almost to the hip-joint: the same boy had 
twenty other wounds, occasioned by dragging coal in low workings. But of 
the cases read, the following is*the worst: it is related in the report of Mr. 
Kennedy. ‘ Edmund Kirshaw,” says the Sub-Commissioner, ‘ was appren- 
ticed by the overseers of Castleton to a collier, near Rooley Moor. Mr. Milner, 
the surgeon, examined this boy, and found on his body from twenty-four to 
twenty-six wounds. His posteriors and loins were beaten to a jelly ; his head, 
which was almost cleared of hair on the scalp, had the marks of many old 
wounds ; one of the bones in one arm was broken below the elbow, and seemed 
to have been so for some time. The boy, on being brought before the Magis- 
trate, was unable to sit or stand, and was placed on the floor in the office It 
appeared that the boy's arm had been broken by a blow with an iron rail, and 
the fracture had never been set, and that he had been kept at work for several 
weeks with his arm in that condition It was admitted ”’—what an admission ! 
—‘* by the master, that he bad been in the habit of beating the boy with a flat 
piece of wood, in which a nail was driven and projected about half an inch. 
The blows had been inflicted with such violence that they had penetrated the 
skin, and caused the wounds described by Mr. Milner. The boy had been 
starved for want of food, and his body presented all the marks of emaciation. 
This brutal master had kept him at Work as a waggoner until he was no longer 
of any use, and then sent him home in a cart to his mother, who was a poor wi- 
dow, residing in Rochdale.” 

The bill would also contain a provision to cancel every existing indenture. 
Lord Ashley contrasted the state of these people with the preparations made 
for the health and comfort of the prisoners in the Pentonville prison ; urging 
the necessity of changes. He had not endeavoured to legislate between mas~ 
ters and workmen ; but he read a return of the Manchester Police to show the 
demoralized condition of the people in the manufacturing districts—not be- 
cause Manchester is more demoralized than other large towns, but because the 
return was accurate ; and he feared a popular outbreak, which would destroy 
the body social of these realms unless the Legislature were to remove these 
seeds of evil. He concluded inthe language of Scripture, ‘* Let us break off 
our sins by righteousness, and our iniquities by showing mercy to the poor, if it 
may be a lengthening of our tranquillity.” 

Mr. FOX MAULE seconded the motion ; with a compliment to Lord Ashley 
for having preferred the work of benevolence to that more splendid and glitter~ 
ing path that ambition might have opened to him. 

Mr. HEDWORTH LAMBTON expressed his thanks for this among the 

many proofs which Lord Ashley had given of his anxiety to protect the poorer 
classes. He was gratified that the counties of Durham and Northumberland 
were particularly free from those charges that had excited feelings of indigna- 
tion. He thought that children began work too young; but he thought that 
in the Report there was some slight exaggeration: out of forty-seven collier- 
ies, a return showed that the youngest child was eight years old; and as to 
the unhealthiness of the employment, the young men appeared to him to be 
lively and cheerful at their work ; and he had received a letter from the manager 
of an extensive mining concern, who stated that he could produce examples of 
pitmen healthy and active at ages varying from sixty to sixty-eight, and even to 
seventy—certainly large numbers at sixty, and among them many who had been 
hewers upwards of forty years. 
Lord FRANCIS EGERTON also sincerely thanked Lord Ashley for his ex= 
ertions. In the district in which he was connected, he did not believe that the 
employment of females was incompatible with health ; but, putting aside the 
question of cruelty, it was a monstrous thing that the female sex should conti- 
nue to be soemployed. With respect to the age of children, a clergyman had 
stated to him, unwillingly, but conscientiously, that he feared the peculiar bend 
of the back, and other physical peculiarities requisite to the employment, could 
not be obtained if children were initiated at a later age than twelve. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM expressed a genera! concurrence in the principles of 
the measure ; reserving his opinion on some points of detail, but promising that 
Government would render Lord Ashley every assistance in carrying on the 
measure. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill was ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Ashley, Mr. Fox Maule, and Mr. Brotherton. 


STATE OF SYRIA. 
House of Lords, June 16. 

Lord HOWDEN, in rising to put a question to the noble lord her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Department, relative to the state of Syria, 
was sorry to perceive by accounts which he had received,and on which he could 
place the greatest reliance, that that portion of the Turkish empire was in @ 
rapid state of disorganisation. He wished to know from the noble lord if the 
recent accounts received from our consular authorities in that country were to 
the same effect? He did not intend to make a motion on the subject, nor to 
enter at any length of discussion upon it. He knew from the temper of the 
mixed and heterogeneous population of Syria, as well as from the withdrawing 
from over them the strong hand which had previously kept them within bounds, 
that much disquiet existed in that part of the Mediterranean which would lead 
to complication, jealousy, and fear, the result altogether of that European mis~ 
fortune, called ‘* the Eastern Question.” 

The Earl of ABERDEEN—TI regret very much that J was not present inmy 
place the other evening, when the noble lord put forward his question, and 
subsequently withdrew it in consequence of my absence. I should then have 
riven him as unhesitating an answer as I shall now. I understand the noble 
ord desires to know whether the despatches received by government, from our 

sular authorities in Syria, confirm the accounts of the anarchy and disorgan- 
zation in that country which he has received. That the accounts received 
from the consular agents there have been of a less satisfactory character than 














efore I do not say ; no more than I do that there is not a deal in the govern-~ 


| ment of Syria which calls for our regret and disapprobation. It does not ap- 


pear, however, that we can positively interfere as to the government of that 


,rovince by its Sovereign, the Sultan. When the allies interfered, they did 
not undertake to govern the restored province for his highness, or to anything 
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ts by the Turkish gorerapens relative to the future administration of Sy- 
yian affairs, and we are bound to see them carried into execution. To acertain 
degree, therefore, interference has been necessary. This interference has 
taken place not alone on the part of this government, but that of all the pow- 
ers who have taken part in the settlement of the eastern question. To the di- 
plomacy which brought about that important event the noble lord has applied 
certain stinging epithets ; but | am at a loss to know to whom in particular 
they apply. There has been from the commencement, as there exists at pre- 
sent, a most perfect union of sentiment and action on this question between 
the powers ; and I consider that a great duty falls on us to see that the popu- 
lotion, and, above all others, the Christian population, of Syria enjoy the pri- 
vileges which they had before possessed, as well as those promised to them 
under our auspices. With respect to the relief from oppressive taxation which 
had been promised them under the new order of things, I am bound to asow 
that the Turkish government has,to a great extent,made good its professions,and 
I am aware that various improvements, and valuable ones, have taken place in 
the internal administration of the province. Something has beea done towards 
improvement, not as much certainly as we could desire ; but I can assure the 
noble lord that it is the wish and determination of her majesty’s government, 
as well as of the representatives of the other powers,to do all in the matter that 
can be justifiably attempted or considered necessary. 


THE COFFEE DUTIES. 
House of Commons, June 13. 

Lord HOWICK moved that the duty on foreign coffee be sevenpence, In- 
stead of the Government proposition of eightpence a pound. He contended 
that the Government were proposing a duty of 230 per cent. on the value of 
the article, while, as between foreign and colonial coffee, it ereated a differen- 
tial duty of 115 per cent., an amount of protection which would naturally sti- 
mulate colonial production, and be ultimately injurious. The Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade had asserted that 20 per cent , except in some special 
cases, was a fair protection for manufactured articles, and yet in this, which 
was a raw produce, entering largely into the consumption of the poor, the pro- 

al was to tax it 115 per cent, as against colonial coffee, and 230 per cent. 
on the full value of the article. ‘The slavery argument had no force in this 
case, for a considerable portion of coffee came from the eastern hemisphere, 
where slavery did not exist, and there was no country with which a more flour- 
ishing commerce could be carried on, with a moderate duty, than with Hayti. 
By the present proposition ministers were actually increasing a protection al- 
ready enormous in amount. The total amount of coffee consumed was 28,- 
420,000 Ibs. The reduction of one penny per lb. would be a relief to the 
consumer of 118,000/. The loss to the revenue would not be proportioned to 
the gain of the consumer, and was. only to be calculated on the smaller 
quantity of coffee introduced from foreign countries. Of the 23,420,000 lbs. 
of coffee, only 10,849,000 lbs. was the production of foreign countries. The 
loss on the latter quantity was 45,000/., while the consumer gained 118,000/. 
But he was persuaded that the revenue would suffer no loss whatever, because 
he was sure that the reduction of the duty would lead to a large increase of 
the consumption—to an increase which it might be safely calculated would 
cover the loss of 45,000/. He relied on the correctness of this calculation 
with more confidence, because he believed that adulteration at present was 
carried on to an enormous extent, and of the 30,000,000 lbs. consumed in the 
year, it was stated in a circular printed by the coffee growers that 15,000,000 
ibs. were mixed with chicory, and such substances. Under these circumstances, 
his own opinion was that it would be best to reduce the duty to 6d. on the fo- 
reign and 3d. on the colonial coffee ; but as he knew such a proposal would be 
met by the allegation that a great loss to the revenue “must ensue, he thought 
it better to confine his amendment to the proposition that foreign coffee should 
be admitted at 7d. instead of 8d. the lb. 

Mr. GLADSTONE admitted that no serious objections could be brought 
against the proposition on its own grounds ; but there were various considera- 
tions which induced the government to resist it, the chief of which was the 
present state of our commercial negociations with other countries growing cof- 
fee, and with whom we might hereafter make favourable conditions for the in- 
troduction of our manufactures, in return for a reduction of duty on their 





ee. 

Sur R. PEEL must admit that the labour of slaves in the production of cof- 
fee was not so severe as that applied to the cultivation of sugar, and therefore 
he must forego the full advantage of the argument founded upon the considera- 
tion invo'ved in the question of slavery. Like his right hon. friend, he rested 
his opposition to the noble lord’s motion chiefly on the ground of the impro- 
priety of throwing away the influence which the Government possessed over 
foreign powers, or retaining the duties until they saw a prospect of obtaining 
a reciprocal advantage by their reduction. It was the principle of philosophers 
that we should buy at the cheapest markets; but, unfortunately, we were not 
dealing with philosophers, and, if we reduced duties without obtaining an equi- 
valent, we should only remove a pressure from foreign governments, of which 
they would not be slow to avail themselves. He alluded to France, as pursu- 
ing this course, and confidently predicted that the increased duties on linen 
yarns would be ruinous to the nascent linen manufacture of that country. He 
regretted that he could not at present propose any greater reduction of the 
coffee duties, which were now a subject of negociation with foreign states, and 
he believed that, if the committee agreed to the noble lord’s proposition, they 
would throw away a great practical advantage. 

Dr. BOWRING, Mr. F. T. BARRING, and Mr. VILLIERS supported 
mt amendment, which, on a division, was negatived by a majority of 81 to 

8, 

THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND. 
House of Commons, June 10. 

Mr. F. MAULE asked whether the Government was prepared to take into 
their own hands the subject of the differences which existed at present in the 
Scotch church, or whether they meant to permit the discussion of the bill of 
the hon. member for Argyleshire (Mr. A. Campbell) to proceed on Wednesday 
next in the ysual manner. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said that he should endeavour to answer the right hon. 
gentleman explicitly. A question had been put to him at the beginning of the 
session as to whether there was any intention on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government of bringing in a measure with reference to the question that had 
been for some time agitated in the church of Scotland, and to ecclesiastical af- 
fairs there. He had then answered, that after the most careful consideration of 
the subject the Government had no intention to bring in such a measure. Then 
the hon. member moved to bring in his bill, and a discussion took place, in the 
course of which it was pretty plainly intimated that the principle of the bill 
was one in which the Government could not concur, and to which ata future 
stage they should offer their opposition. Subsequently representations from 
Scotland were made to them, which led the Government to the hope—though 
not a very ardent hope—that some such measures might be proposed as the 
Government could concur in. He stated at the time that he could not pledge 
himself on this subject, but that it would be the duty of the Government to 

ive the fullest consideration to these representations. This was just before 
the meeting of the General Assembly. In the General Assembly, which, as 
the house knew, was the head of the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland, pro- 
ceedings had taken place which he deplored, and he was bound in honesty to 
say that the hope which he had entertained of the settlement of the question 
had vanished, and he could not hold out on the part of the Government any 
expectation that they would be able to bring forward a measure whieh would 
have those healing effects which they all so much desired. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was quite open to the hon. member for Argyleshire (Mr. A. 
Campbell) to bring forward a measure on the subject, but in the way that the 
question had been put to him, it was not necessary to enter into an argument, 
and he had only to say, that it was the intention of the Government to oppose 
the second reading of the bill. 

: House of Commons, June 15. 
Sir A. L. HAY gave notice that, whatever might take place with regard to 
the bill of the hon. member for Argyleshire relative to the Scotch church, 
which stood: fer a second reading this evening, he would on Friday next 
move acall of the house, for the purpose of properly discussing that impor- 
tant question. 

Mr. F. MAULE said he understood that a technical objection would be op- 
posed to the proceeding this day with the bill of the hon. member for Argyle- 
shire (Mr. Campbell,) which now stood for a second reading. He believed 
that it was in the power of the right hon. baronet to waive or to remove that 
objection, if he thought fit todo so. ‘The bill, it appeared, was one that affected 
the patronage of the Crown, and, therefore, required the sanction of the Crown 
if it were to be proceeded with. He would now ask the right hon. baronet whe- 
ther he meant to avail himself of that objection, or whether he would waive the 
objection so far as to allow the discussion of the measure to take place this 
——s' 

Sir R. PEEL said he had never heard of this objection till about an hour be- 
fore. At the same time it appeared to him that the precedent of 1833 was 
entitled to very great weight, and from it he certainly did not mean to deviate 
He was by no means unwilling to enter into the discussion of the subject, but 
he never would be a party to a constructive consent of the Crown, either with 
reference toa grant of public money or to any other question whatever where 
the prerogative of the Crown was concerned. Any consent given by him 
should be a bond fide and not a constructive consent. He never would exer- 
cise the right of the Crown in that way, and therefore he thought that the 


yale ge gentleman must seek some other mode of bringing the subject 










The SPEAKER said, he had thought it to be his duty to point out this ob- 


jection to those who had charge ofthe bill. He had looked attentively through 
the bill, and he was certain that it could not be proceeded with unless the con- | 


sent of the Crown were signified. ‘ f 
Mr. F. MAULE said, alter what had occurred, and as it appeared that, in 
consequence of the objection to which reference had been made, the bill eould 
not proceed, he should give notice, as he had before done, that on Tuesday the 
5th of July, he should move an address to Her Majesty on this most important 
subject ; bui, as the house had agreed to give up to Her Majesty's Government, 
as an order day, that day which was originally set apart for motions, he trusted 
that there would be no indisposition on the part of the right hon. baronet to 
concede to him, and to those who were interested in the subject, the opportu- 
nity of bringing on the question on the day which he had mentioned. If that 
proposition were rejected he should now give further notice that he would in- 
troduce the question as an amendment on the first day of going into a commit- 
tee of supply. ‘ 
Sir R. PEEL said, if he hesitated to accede to the mode of proceeding 
pointed out by the right hon. gentleman it was not from any indisposition on his 
part, but because it might appear invidious to others if he consented to depart 
in one case from the rule established, and refused the same request to other 
parties. The bribery billof the noble lord opposite formed an exception to the 
rule, which he was unwilling to break through, except in a case of absolute ne- 


Friday he would then be better enabled to judge whether, with reference to the 
state of public business, he could, on Tuesday, the 5th of July, waive the right 
of precedence on the part of the Government and allow the right hon. gentle- 
man to proceed. ; 

Mr. F. MAULE.—Very well. Perhaps, on Friday, the right hon. baro- 
net may be able to let me know what he means to do. I thought there 


July. 
Mr. CAMPBELL said he was not apprised of the informality now pointed 
out until a short time before. He certainly was not prepared for the objection, 
because the heading of his bill was precisely the same as that which was in the 
other house last year, and it was not there objected to; neither had any objec- 
tion been taken to it inthat house (the Commons,) where it had been read a 
first time. He could not complain of the course taken by the right hon. baro- 
net, although he deeply regretted that the measure could not now be proceeded 
with. Still, however, he certainly would take an opportunity to bring the 
principle of the bill fully under the consideration of the house. 

House of Commons, June 17th. 
Mr. FOX MAULE presented a petition fromthe General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, on the State of Church patronage in that country, pray- 
ing for the repeal of the act of Queen Anne having reference to this subject. He 
(Mr. Fox Maule), further considering the motion for an address to the Throne, 
of which he had gave notice for Tuesday next, had resolved not to proceed 
further with that motion; at the same time reserving to himself the power of 
taking up the matter, should he deem fit, in another session, if the government 
did not do so. 

Sir R. PEEL said he would have acceded to the right hon. gentleman's mo- 
tion had he brought it forward, and availed himself of the opportunity it afford- 
ed of stating the reasens why the government, for the present, had given up 
interference in this question. He left it to the good sense and moderation of 
the people of Scotland to afford the means of a proper understanding on a sub- 
ject of so much importance. 

Lord J. RUSSELL was ready to leave the question with perfect satisfaction 
in the hands of the government. 

In answer to an hon. member, Mr. CAMPBELL said he saw no good or 
practical result likely — from discussing this subject at present, when no 
legislation was conteinplated ; he should not therefore introduce the matter in 
any way. 


—_ 


SUICIDE OF LORD CONGLETON. 
From the London Standard. 

It is our painful duty to announce the melancholy suicide of Baron Congle- 
ton, better known as Sir Henry Parnell. His lordship committed the act of 
self-destruction by hanging himself with a silk pocket handkerchief in his bed- 
chamber, and was on Wednesday discovered by his eldest son, the Hon. Mr. 
Parnell, about ten o’clock in the evening, at which time life was quite extinct. 
The late unfortunate nobleman, we understand, was taken unwell in the begin- 
ning of last April, since which time a marked change has been noticed in his 
conduct and habits, but nothing to lead to any idea that he contemplated self- 
destruction. Last Monday week his lordship removed {rom his residence No. 
19, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place,where he had resided for some years, to No. 
43, Cadogan-place. 

The deceased Henry Brooke Parnell, Lord Congleton, who was raised to the 
peerage by the Melbourne ministry in 1841, was the second son of Sir John 
Parnell, Bart., by the second daughter and co-heir of the Right Hon. Sir Arthur 
Brooke, Bart,. He was born in 1776, and was consequently 66 years age. He 








married in 1801 the eldest daughter of the first Earl of Portarlington, by whom 
he has left a son, the Hon. John Parnell (now Lord Congleton) and five other 
children. His late Lordship succeeded his eldest brother to the baronetcy in 
1812. He was chairman of the finance committee in 1828. In 1833 he was 
appointed a member of the Excise inquiry commission, and filled the post of 


neral of the Forces and Treasurer of the Ordnance and the Navy, which offices 
he continued to hold until June, 1841. He represented Queen’s County in 
parliament from 1803 to 1832, and Dundee from the latter period till 1841. 
His lo:dship was author of a well-known work on financial reform, and of a 
great number of pamphlets on currency and banking; also, of a work upon 
roads and road-making. 

INQUEST ON LORD CONGLETON. 

An inquest was held on Thursday, before Mr. Wakley, the Coroner, and a 
jury consisting chiefly of county magistrates, upon the remains of Henry Brooke 
Parnell, Baron Congleton, at his Lordship’s residence, No. 43, Cadogan-place, 
Chelsea. 

‘The Coroner, having taken evidence of the deceased nobleman being found 
suspended to the bed-post in his sleeping chamber at half-past nine o’clock on 
Wednesday night by his valet, Manning, and of prompt medical assistance 


Lordship’s eldest son, as to the state of the deceased nobleman’s mind. The 
witness stated that in the early part of the month of April last, his father had 
a severe attack of fever, which brought on delirium, and from that period his 
Lordship had been attended by Mr. Bolton, a surgeon, and occasionally by Dr 
Chambers. Witness arrived from the country, and found that it was necessa- 
ry that awatch should be kept over his father, and Mr. Bolton desired that 
every instrument with which he might injure himself should be removed 
from the room. ‘This arrangement was entered into between Mr. Bolton and 
witness's brother before he reached town, and after the lapse of a few 


Mr. Bolton, upon learning that he had done so, said that he could not allow the 
deceased to be left unattended. Up to that period, witness did not know the 
exact circumstances of the case, but imagined that the reason his father was 
watched was in consequence of his having had a fit. Mr. Bolton gave direc- 
tions that the deceased nobleman’s razors should be removed, which was done. 
After that he appeared to have got quite over his attack, but not having re- 
covered his sleep, the medical gentleman continued to attend him. His father 
had desired that the instruments of self-destruction should be removed from his 





was being watched, and told his medical attendants that he had ceased to have 
those impulses to self destruction, and he wished to regain his former habits as 


him in the statements of his bodily health and mental feelings ; and he knew 
as a fact, that the deceased had been, out of the last thirty-six days, nineteen 
days in a low and desponding state. 

By the Coroner.—About a week since, one of :he bell-ropes had fallen down, 
and his father seemed very desirous to know what it was lying there for, and 
of what use it could be, and begged that it might be taken away, and put into 
its place. On Tuesday last he appeared to be in a low state, and witness of- 
fered to sit with him in the room, but he declined the offer, and said he would 
rather remain alone. The windows of his room were never fastened down, 
nor did he (witness) believe that the scissors ever were removed—such articles 
it was not thought necessary to remove, unless he himself suggested it, and 
expressed his alarm. About three weeks ago, he gave witness a large pack- 
ing-needle, and told him to remove it. Mr. Bolton did not suggest that a per- 
son who had had experience in the care of insane persons should be employed 
to attend upon the deceased. Latterly, he used to find that his faculties were, 
in some respects, gone. He endeavoured tofread newspapers, the Edinburgh 
Review and Blackiwood’s Magazine, but could not. He did not request that 
anybody should read to him, but preferred being alone. He usually occupied 
his time by taking walking exercise. He never recovered his sleep, and was 
consequently growing more debilitated and weak. He never complained to 
witness of any ailment of the head. On one occasion he was at Richmohd, 
when he swooned away. He thought that was a fit, and described that the 
feeling came on at the heart, and ran up to his head. He sometimes complain- 
ed of giddiness in the head, and a rolling sensation from earto ear. Latter- 
ly he had hadthe whole management of the house and servants, witness ha- 





cessity. If the right hon. gentleman would let the matter stand over till | 


would be no difficulty in bringing the question forward on Tuesday, the 5th of | 


Secretary-at-War in 1831. In April, 1835, he was appointed Paymaster-Ge- | 


having been called in, he proceeded to examine the Hon. John Parnell, his | 
g } ’ 


days he found that his father had got considerably better and left his | 
room. This was in accordance with his father’s expressed wish; but | 


reach ; but about a week or ten days after his attack, he inquired the reason he | 


soon ashe could. ‘The witness added that his father was very unreserved to | 








father. 
The Coroner asked the jury if he should adjourn the inquest for the attend- 
| ance of Mr. Bolton, or if they would like to have the second son of the de- 
ceased nobleman examined! But as they made no reply, he briefly summed 
up, and observed that it was their duty to inquire, in all cases where a person 
was found hanging, whether it was the act of himself or not, and after some 


further observations, the jury returned a verdict of * Temporary Insanity.” 





SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
While, in consequence of his extremely advanced age ev2ry passing moment 
may be expected to summon the Nestor of the North to his last account, the 
contemplation of the event excites no ordinary degree of interest in the politi- 
| cal circles of this country. In years, Charles John Bernadotte is the oldest 
| sovereign in Europe ; in race, the yomngen. A question arises, and is fairly 
| discussed in Germany, as to whether he has succeeded in founding a solid and 
lasting dynasty in Sweden. Many persons (perhaps the majority) contend for 
| the affirmative ; those who totally differ from them are neither few in number 
nor undistinguished by rank and station. They are chiefly to be found amon 
the multifarious branches of the German nobility, direct and collateral. The 
exiled house of Vasa has still numerous adherents in Sweden, whose sentiments 
| are echoed from the Baltic to the Rhine. With respect, however, to the trad- 
ing and commercial classes of Germany, they are governed by the same princi- 
ple that prevails among similar classes in most other countries. Their political 
attachments depend entirely upon the state of the ledger and day-book. At 
present, the balance is decidedly in favour of the fortunate grandson of a Gas- 
con peasant, as compared with the only surviving male descendant of the hero 
of Dalecarlia. But 1 is not for common-sense to speculate upon the chapter of 
|accidents. If the glories which at Lutzen halo the grave of the great Gusta- 
vus, are not forgotten for the laurels gained at Juterbach by Napoleon’s ex- 
lieutenant, neither, perhaps, are thousands unmidful of the incessant efforts 
made by the latter to promote the moral, social, and political interests of the 
country that has adopted him as its sovereign. The impartial award of history 
must decide between the parties. Let us now look at Sweden as it is, without 
any reference to the state of bankruptcy and ruin,in which Charles John found it 
when the Duke of Sudermania (afterwards Charles XIII.) bestowed upon him, 
by an imaginary transfusion of royal into piebeian blood,an artificial inheritance 
as his conventional title to a throne. 

The census taken in 1839 gives to Sweden a population of 3,109,772. Ac- 
cording to returns made out down to the 28th June, 1841, the gross amount of 
revenue, including customs and excise, with taxes of all descriptions, direct 
and indirect, was 10,742,880 dollars banco. The current expenses for the year 
1842 are so nicely balanced in the various details as exactly to equal ‘this 








amount. ‘The following are the items of the budget for 1842 :— 
Doilars Banco. 
Eee ete 8 ate Chis 719,700 
Department of Jastice ... 6 2.05 .0cssecocscces 689,570 
FOLGE MOE Sens ios asss pond pnca sees --- 225,650 
Land Forces (clothing and provisions not includ- 
CS ey Westen beuds ene duodeeraneds 4,106,510 
a ile tds > oacitt Sal eaten 1,331,430 
COVE ARID is 6 nas W666 dc cubase gesees 845,700 
Fineecial Depereiemt osens onesies ec cdcaases ce 1,380,770 
Public Worship and Instruction........ ------ 988,880 
PORNO 66s Gesessdestsesivesecescceeseds 454,570 
Co eee ee Si Mae 10,742,880 
The amount of extraordinary expenses to be provided for (incurred chiefly 
by the construction of public works for purposes of utility or of defence) is 





5,253,712 dollars banco, and for the gradual payment of this sum, a sinking 
fund is set apart, arising from the surplus. revenue of former years. I may 
here observe, that 16 dollars banco are equal to 9 Prussian dollars, or about £1 
7s. English money. The following are the last official returns of the military 
and naval establishments of Sweden :— 


LAND FORCES. NAVY. 

NOT CE CCT TOT Oe 26,700 | Ships of the line.......... soca MM 
Cavalry .........+...------ 8,000) Frigates....................- 8 
pS ee ee cre secues i etd cds dead cud sbize 8 
MINED cavigt nid tena taker 650 ! Sloops and gun-boats.......... 247 
ONE aida «inc saddcbedeweses 156 — 

——_ RW sh 6s cinsast esse 204 

ee 39,846 | 


Norway.—Separate returns have been made out for this bleak and sterile 
region ; from which it appears that, despite of all natural disadvantages, its 
population has increased considerably, amounting at the present time to 1,150,- 
000. Gross amount of revenue arising from customs and excise, 2,783,779 
specie dollars. ‘The specie dollar of Norway is about 5 francs French, or 4s. 
2d. English money. ‘Total amount of expenditure, 2,856,491 specie dollars. 
| ‘The following are among the principal items :—Court, 118,482 dollars; Stor- 
| thing, 93,806 dollars ; Civil Administration, 554,314 dollars ; Military De- 
partment, 669,500 dollars ; Marine Department, 392,734 dollars. The other 
| items are proportioned to the scanty resources of the country, and the returns 
| state that the excess of expenditure over the receipts has chiefly arisen from 
| the factitious value given to paper money before the year 1839. 

MIBITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 





| 
| | EE ee eC TRETT re 10,000 
oe  . BEER EOECER ETT et Clee ere seee thes 1,000 
PPE CT Ce en eee eee ere rye ee 1,000 
BRNO 6 and. 6biswsie ioesess Biases Gubesdsd débwadcad é 130 
NN son bad 40nd bid nsksshitdactwkeeddsaed 12,150 
FLOTILLA, 
RNG aoc 095 £500 0646 6855 ws SE SENE LES deeb eee ERIE EES 6 ve 6 
GREE ONG: TION DOUN ees cn hk dvcde dees stcangtadelseulions 117 
EE tadeala ave thakel tbe eth ls cheat epbaveses’ —1 23 








DURABILITY OF IRON VESSELS. 

The instance of the ‘“* Aaron Manby” will be in the recollection of the rea- 
der. She was launched in 1822; has been alternately employed in fresh and 
salt water, and is stated to be yet in good condition. ‘The ‘* Garryowen” has 
| been about eight years in salt water, and is not yet perceptibly injured by de- 
|cay. But the iron vessels of the Clyde probably furnish us with more decided 
| proofs than any others of the durability of the material in salt water. It is 
| well known that some of the first built of those vessels were extremely slight ; 
yet it is truly surprising, when the frequent rubbing on the banks to which they 
are exposed is considered, how little effect time seems to produce upon them. 
| So slight, indeed, is the apparent decay when the vessel is in use, and so much 
| slower in its progress than is exhibited by iron when applied to other purposes 
| in salt water, than many who have observed the fact are led to suppose that 
some occult and preservative law is in operation peculiar to iron so employed. 
A similar effect is said to be observable on the iron rails of a railway, the 
| corrosion of which appears to be much less rapid when they are acted upon 
by carriages passing along them, than when they are lying !n detached bars on 
the road-side. 

The first iron steamer on the Clyde was, I believe, the “ Fairy Queen,’ 
launched about twelve years ago, and not long since employed on this river. 
She was originally made of very slight plates ; subsequently underwent seve- 
ral alterations ; and, I am informed, had her third set of engines on board when 
she was condemned. Shortly before she was broken up, and while she lay dry 
on the shore, we drilled some holes through the original plates, and found them 
to be tough and strong, with very little loss from corrosion. It cannot be said 
that the durability of these vessels is owing to any extraordinary care in coat- 
ing them ; for after new and faster boats superseded them in the peculiar trade 
in which they were at first employed, little attention was paid to them in this 
respect, and it is not unusual for them to remain for three or four years without 
being cleaned or coated. 

We have several favourable examples of the durability of iron vessels in the 
estuary of the Mersey,—particularly in the Woodside ferry boats, which have 

been in operation for about six years. I was engaged in building both the hull 
| and engine of the first of these that was set to work,—the “Cleveland.” ‘The 
‘‘ Eliza Price,” made by Mr. Laird, appeared immediately afterwards. ; About 
twelve months ago we took the boiler out of the “Cleveland.” During the 
time she had been at work—five years, and alwaysin salt water—the parts of 
the shell under and about the boiler had never been coated or even seen. Se- 
veral persons observed and minutely examined the appearance of the plates: in 
these parts. At the bottom, and up to the water-line, there was not the slight- 
est perceptible decay A little above thisa slight scale was seen, which in- 
creased in thickness as it approximated the deck. This was caused by the 
leakage of the deck falling on the rounded part of the sponsons, where the 
places were constantly kept warm by the boiler, and had not the advantage of 
the cooling effect of the external water. A coat of tar, or common paint, once 
1 year, would have effectually prevented this slight corrosion; but from the 
appearance of the parts constantly immersed in water, one would be led to 
suppose that coating in that quarter is superfluous. 


EE —— 
STEAMBOAT ACCIDENT—FIFTY-EIGHT PERSONS KILLED. 
It is with the deepest regret we reeord the most distressing and fatal Casu- 








alties ever arising from steam on the waters of British North America. On 


July. 16, 


ving some time since made up his accounts,and delivered everything up to his 
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aturday morning, the 9th inst., the high-pressure Steamer Shamrock, owned 
by Messrs. Atkinson, Mathie & Co., of this city, (having three barges in tow, 
two of whom were empty,) while between Lachine and Pointe Claire, about 8 
miles from the former place, on her usual trip to Kingston, burst her boiler, and 
ina moment about 58 souls were hurried into eternity. Such was the force 
of the explosion, that it completely carried away her bows, and she almost in- 
stantaneously went down bow foremost. 

There were on board at the time of the melancholy disaster 120 passengers, 
almost half of whom were English, the rest being Scotch and Irish ; the En- 
glish emigrants being in the bows of the boat,suffered most severely. The steam- 
er Dolphin being at the time about five miles distant, the Captain, on hearing 
the explosion, immediately dropped two barges he had in tow and hastened to 
the wreck, where he was enabled to rescue 48 of the unfortunate sufferers who 
had been picked up unhurt by the three barges ; eighteen were conveyed to the 
Montreal Hospital, of whom one died under the amputation of both his 


legs. 

Te emigrants are described te have been of a superior class, and as little 
comparatively was saved, there must have been a great deal of property lost, 
among which we hear mentioned several large sums of money ; Messrs. Grant, 
Laflamme, Oldfield, Chamberlain, Norton, Col. Wildgress, and Dr. Stein, how- 
ever, were able to save some valuable property by immediately repairing to the 
wreck in boats, Mr. Norton, of Lachine, and other gentlemen, deserve the 
highest commendation for the generous assistance and hospitality shown to the 
sufferers. 

The Coroner, Mr. Jones, on Sunday morning went to the wreck, and sus- 

ecting that there might be some of the bodies in the cabin, caused it to be 
awn open, when the body of a female was found. A Coroner's Jury sat yes- 
terday, and after a long examination brought in the following verdict :—‘* That 
the deceased Mary Breckon, wife of Joseph Breckon, came to her death by the 
accidental explosion of the boiler on board the Steamboat Shamrock, Thomas 
Halliman, Master.” 

During the day five bodies were brought to Lachine, and boats are employed 
in searching for the missing. 

Such was the force of the explosion, that a bar of iron, about three inches 
in circumference, was forced through the side of one of the barges alongside 
the unfortunate vessel ; and indeed the barge seems on looking at it, to be 
shattered in every part. The Shamrock was a new boat, 32 horse power, built 
at Niagara, and was on her fourth trip upwards. The public confidence in this 
class of boats must be materially affected by this accident, and it is to be hoped 
that a strict investigation will be made into ali the facts, so as to set the public 
mind at rest.—Mont:eal paper. 

—— 

Fossil Mammoth.—In the excavation of the cutting forthe railway at Mar- 
den, a splendid fessil elephant or mammoth (one tooth of which weighs above 
20lb.) has been discovered 20 feet below the surface. ‘The organic remains of 
this animal have never before been found so low in the series as the wealden 
formation, in which the cutting is supposed to be made—and appears to prove 
that Marden Hill is composed of a recent deposit above the weald clay. 
portion of the bones are in the possession of Mr. Barlow, the engineer, at 
Tunbridge, who is endeavouring to collect the whole animal ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, several waggon loads containing the remains were thrown into the embank- 
ment by the workmen.—Mazdstone Journal. 

The Planet Mercury.—A favourable opportunity is now offered for observing 
* this rare and interesting object. Being very near Venus (a little below it,) it may 
readily be discovered on the western horizon by the naked eye about nine o'clock 
in the evening ; and by the help of an ordinary telescope, steadily supported, a 
clear view may be obtained. 


Will of Lord Arden.—The will of the Right HonourableCharles George Baron | 


Arden, of Arden, in the county of Warwick, has just been proved in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Doctors Commons, by the Right Honourable Margaretta 
Elizabeth Dowager Baroness Arden, widow and relict of the deceased, and the 
Right Honourable George James Baron Arden, his son. ‘The will is dated the 
3d March, 1826, and the property is sworn under the sum of £800,000, the duty 
upon which is upwards of £12,000. 

- Twenty-five cents each wili be given for four copies of No. 10 of the Albion for the 
present year. 
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The subjects of importance which are yet to engross the attention of the 
British Parliament, are Lord Ashley’s Bill to regulate labour in coal mines— 
the Poor Law—and, in the House of Lords, the Income Tax. 

Of Lorp Asniey’s Butt we cannot say too much. Purely philanthropic 
in its views, striking at the root of a great evil—an evil which degenerates 
and demoralises the unfortunate beings who are more especially the objects of 
its provision, and who by this humane measure will be rescued from degrading 
servitude and raised in the scale of social life, we cannot but award the full 
meed of approbation, to which such a measure is so eminently entitled. The 
object of Lord Ashley's bill, is principally to prehibit the employment of fe- 
males in coal mines—at the same time that it is intended to prevent the em- 
ployment of boys under thirteen years of age—to limit their apprenticeship— 
and to require that those in charge of engines at the shafts shall not be under 
twenty-one years. 

That the deplorable state of demoralization to which females have been re- 
duced, and the degrading duty required of them, demanded the subject to be 
brought forward in the public manner it has been, with any hope of realizing 
the desired benefit, the evidence given before the committee abundantly testi- 
fies ; and painful as are the disclosures there made, many of a more serious na- 
ture may have been withheld. 

The general character of Colliers, is that of 1 fierce and ungovernable peo- 
ple, fond of carousing and of pitched battles,and delighting in the brutal exhibi- 
tions of dog-fighting and bull-baiting. What then can be expected from fe- 
males, who from childhood have been under the daily influence of such 
ment With them, virtue and vice are terms of equal indifference, they are 
unfitted for their duties as wives, and the comforts of domestic life are denied 
them. 

In examining the evidence brought forward by Lord Ashley in support of 
his opinions, the reader is struck with the immensity of work exacted from 
female children, chosen instead of boys, because they are more patient and en- 
during under their laborious occupation, and not like boys, who are ambitious 
to become more expert workmen, and to be promoted to superior situations. 
It is scarcely to be believed that after such hardships, any of them should ar- 
rive at womanhood. The nature of the work too, is such, as must entail mi- 
sery and disease upon those unfortunate beings. On these points, however, it 
is not our duty to enlarge, and they are so fully exposed in the speech of Lord 
Ashley as not to be required. 

We cannot leave the subject, however, without remarking, that the absence 
of such degrading servitude—in fact, of the employment of women at all, in 
the coal mines of Ireland, argues much for the kind-heartedness of the people 
of that unfortunate country. 

We trust that Lord Ashley’s bill, received as it has been, will pass 
through its stages in the most triumphant manner, and ere the prorogation, it 
will have become one of the laws of Great Britain. 





Of the Poor Law we shall be brief in our remarks :— 

No subject is attended with more difficulty than that of legislating for the re- 
lief of the poor. On every side, objections are raised, and it is impossible to 
come to any satisfactory conclusion. The old Poor Law was liable to abuse, 
and the new Poor Law is said to be tyrannous in its exactions—that it sepa- 
rates husband and wife—and obliges those who accept of its benefits, to enter 
into what may be considered a jail. 

We know no greater difficulty than tohit the happy medium, where charity 
Ought to begin. On the one hand, if too indiscriminately extended, it encour- 
ages idleness and begets dependence, while if too niggard in its distribution, 
hunger and want are the attendants of the destitute poor. 





On an examination of the Poor Houses erected in England a few years 
since, we confess we saw nothing to warrant the hue and cry which has been 


raised against them. The inhabitants were clean, the apartments comfortable, 


and the dieting excellent—but the sexes were kept separate and distinct. Now 
it is not our intention to enter into the question,or even to give an opinion whe- 
ther a family depending on the bounty of others for existence, and taken from 


the lowest state of destitution, should not only be fed and clothed, but allowed 
all the domestic comforts of the independent tradesman who labours hard to 
procure for himself and family the necessaries of life, who pays his quota to- 
wards the support of the state, and who, when his day’s work is over, retires to 
enjoy the comforts of his home, with the objects of his regard on every side 
around him ; but there cannot be a doubt that much of the opposition shewn to 
entering the Poor House,by the partakers of charity,is attributable to this, and 
this alone. 

And on the other hand, much opposition has been raised by the local magis- 
tracy losing that power of granting relief which formerly they were enabled to 
afford. 

Our opinion certainly coincides with that of Sir J. Graham, that it is more ex- 
pedient to have a uniform system throughout the Unions, than to leave the ma- 
nagement in the hands of the local magistrates,which must differ according to the 
opinions of the majority of every bench or Sessions. For this purpose a cen- 
tral Board is necessary, which can regulate the whole according to existing cir- 
cumstances. The great majority in favor of a second reading, viz.: 199 (260 
voting for the second reading and 61 against it) would shew a decided feeling 
in its favor, and with the improvements in the bill, which time has pointed out, 
it is to be hoped, that such a law may be enacted, as will confer real benefit 
upon the destitute, at the same time that it will not injure the industrious la- 
bourer, nor hold out inducements for any to partake of the charity while it is 
possible for them to subsist by their own exertions. 





Our thoughts upon direct and indirect taxation have already been brought te 
the attention of our readers, and in the article referred to, we proceeded to 
shew that a direct tax upon income would have the effect of making many 
contribute te the exigencies of the state who otherwise evaded that just pro- 
portion of taxation with which they ought to be burthened for the protection 
afforded to their property. 

Since then, the subject has been under discussion in the House of Commons, 
on resuming the debate on the third"reading of the Bill. On this occasion 
Mr. Hume embraced the opportunity of stating his opinion on the subject. 
The gist of Mr. Hume's observations were to the effect, that ministers, instead 





of levying the income tax, ought to decrease the expenditure to the amount 
| of the deficiency. He took a comprehensive view of the gradual augmenta- 
tion of cur forces by sea and land, with its consequent increased expenditure, 
| and he alluded to a former period when the cry for a reduction uf taxation oc- 
curred during Lord Grey’s Government in 1830, when in four years, an actual 
| reduction of £7,280,000 was obtained. 
| However pointed the observations of this shrewd calculator, it is obvious 
| that in the present aspect of affairs no diminution can take place, and although 
| the difficulties into which the empire is at present thrown are the doings of a 
| Whig Government, it is nevertheless the duty of those now in power to sup- 
port the honor and credit of the British Crown, however great the sacrifice. 
| And this has been met by the Rt. Hon. Baronet at the head of affairs, with 
| such regard to the interests of all parties, that even Mr. Hume confessed that 
‘had he thought the Rt. Hon. Baronet would bring forward such measures as 
| he has done, it should not have been his fault that he had not obtained office 
long before.” 

During the course of debate, great stress was laid on the tendency the In- 
come Tax would have, now that almost the whole world was open to the mi- 
gration of capital, to drive that capital abroad. 

The arguments opposed to the measure were met by Mr. Goulburn in a 
| clear and forcible manner, and every objection answered 


We can but reiterate the opinions we have already advanced on the mea- 
sures proposed by Sir Robert at this juncture of affairs. We consider him 
perfectly justified in bringing forward the income tax, as really taxing those 
who can afford to meet the circumstances ; and we agree with Sir Robert in 
seeing no reason why the capital of Foreigners in the English Funds should 
not be equally liable, for the protection which is afforded to their property 
lodged there. The wise and humane measure of reducing the tariff on all 
articles of common consumption, with a just provision in the meantime 
for existing rights, adds an additional feature to the Right Hon. Baronet’s just 
perception of honest legislation. Nothing has been left undone by Sir Robert 
to adjust the burthen of the State, so as to make it bear on each according to 
his capability, and in the language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we are 
convinced that the measure will be at once beneficial and acceptable to the 
whole country. 

The third reading of the Bill was carried by a majority of 106 :—255 voting 
for, and 149 against it. The Bill was then passed after several verbal altera- 
tions, to exempt Literary and Scientific Institutions from the operation of the 
tax. 

Since the discussion in the House of Commons, the subject has engaged the 
attention of the Lords, and the Earl of Ripon moved the third reading of the 
Bill on the 17th ult. 

This gave the opposition another opportunity of alluding to the reduction of 
the duties upon sugar, which they considered, with an alteration on those of 
corn and timber, would meet the deficiency. Lord Brougham, however, here 
deserted his old friends, and would upon no account agree to any reduction of 
| the duties on sugar,which would have the effect of encouraging the slave trade, 
and perpetuating slavery. 

On the motion of the third reading of the bill, we regret to observe, that an 
ill-judged pertinacity was displayed, and a determined opposition shown, un- 
becoming, and at variance with those principles of legislation which ought to 
govern their Lordships. So much indeed was this the case, as to annoy the 
noble Duke who expressed himself most anxious that it should be read a third 
time that night, or rather that morning, so as to be enabled to receive the as- 
sent by commission, and become law without further delay. This, however 
the opposition were enabled successfully to counteract by repeated motions and 
divisions, until, tired out, the Duke gave im, and the third reading was ad- 
journed untilthe 2ist June. By the next arrival we shall of course hear of the 
final passing of the Bill, and that it has become law. 

It is stated that, in anticipation, the Clerks of the Bank of England have al- 
ready received orders to calculate the sums to be stopped on the next pay day, 
from every holder of funds in the Bank, whose income exceeds £150. We have 
no doubt the amount received will meet the exigencies, and in due time, when 
the heavy demands which now drain the exchequer shall cease, that this tax 
will be remitted. 





THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

When we last addressed our readers on this subject, we were in hopes that 
a final settlement of this important question would have been made by the 
Imperial Legislature, but in this we are disappointed,—the question having 
been disposed of in a most unsatisfactory manner, by ministers declaring that 
they would oppose the further progress of Mr. Campbell's bill, as interfering 
with the privileges of the Crown, at the same time declaring that they had no 
measure to bring forward this session. 

This declaration is much to be regretted ; for however unsatisfactory the in- 
terference of Parliament may be, still in the present state of the question we 
fear there is no other plan to be adopted forthe restoration of that peace which 
the Scottish Church is so much in need of. 

We deprecate the interference of Parliament on ev ry trifling question ; but 
on that which divides the members of the National Church of Scotland, where 
the excitement produced leads to the most violent excesses, and where one 
party, although that party forms the majority, proceeds in open Assembly to 
carry measures, subversive ef the privileges of the Crown, and the constitu- 
tional rights of inheritance, we would, forthe sake of the venerable institu- 
tion itself, see the subject disposed of by a third party, acting as umpire be- 
twixt two contending and conflicting opinions. 

Into what state has the evangelical party carried the church! Ministers have 
been deposed for obeying the laws as prondunced by the Courts of Session— 
others have been declared ineligible to take their seat in the assembly, because 














they joined in the holy sacraments of the church with the former—and the laét 
act consisted in declaring, “ that patronage is a grievance attended with injury 
to pure religion, the source of all the present difficulties, and therefore ought 
to be abolished.” It is true that this declaration is but matter of opinion, 
and as yet no overt act has taken place as to the manner in which this grievance 
is to be abolished ; yet the door is opened to a continuance of the jarrings and 
strifes which have unfortunately been too common in the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland—it excites the disaffected to farther violence—and it 
affords an opportunity to the enemies of the Church, to promote their schemes 
for its final downfall. 

Bet, there is an overruling Providence which we trust will guard over the 
sacred edifice—which in due time will allay the stormy passions that have 
been aroused, and restore that peace which every sincere christian and well- 
wisher of the National Church of Scotland must so sincerely hope for. 


THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 

In our last we expressed our doubts of the report, stating that a treaty had 
been signed at Washington, on the Fourth of July, for settling this question. 
At all events we were confident that if any treaty had been signed, it could 
not have been upon the terms mentioned, viz., negotiating away a large part 
of the province of New Brunswick. It now appears that the entire report 
was totally destitute of foundation ; and so far from a treaty having been con- 
cluded, very little progress, it is affirmed, has been made towards a settlement. 
The following article appears in the Journal of Commerce. 

The Negotiation.—We are sorry to say that we have information, the cor- 
rectness of which is beyond all question, and which leaves no doubt that at the 
close of last week the negociation between this country and Great Britain was 
in a doubtful and even dangerous position. Instead of a treaty being signed 
on the 4th of July, it was on that day that a cloud came over the whole sub- 
ject. We still hope that all will go well; but the occasion calls for all the in- 
fluences which can be brought to bear favourably upon it. We hope our own 
country will come off with honor and safety. But if it should turn out that 
England has made us liberal offers, and we have haggled for more money than 
she thinks it honorable for her to pay, while she offers us in other ways ad- 
vantages worth more than all which she asks us to give up, we shall deserve to 
be set down as sacrificing every thing for money, and even in that as being 
penny wise and pound foolish. As to an exchange of territory, we presume 
that is not proposed by Lord Ashburton. Nor, as it seems to us, could it be 
desired on our part. Our territory is already too large, and we cannot see of 
what possible use the county of Charlotte could be to us. True, it would give 
us the river St. John as a boundary. But that is no better than the “line due 
north.”” We might get a little more accommodation to our codfishing, and 
that we might continue to say of the inhospitable territory still farther on. Bat 
with the codfish we must take a shoal of Tories, who are much better fitted to 
be the loyal colonists of Queen Victoria, than the freemen of Capt. Tyler. 
We want the free navigation of the St. John. That is all we want, and that, 


we understand, is offered to us. This isa great occasion,‘let us act as becomes 
a great nation. 


It is easy to see to whom the Journal here alludes. The Maine Commis- 
sioners, we suppose, have proceeded upon Governor Fairfield’s maxim, viz., 
to demand that the negotiation must be based upon the principle that the 
whole territory belongs to Maine. If such be their views it is better to lose 
no more time, but break off the negotiations at once, and let Lord Ashburton 
return to England. It is inconceivable how a high public functionary like Go- 
vernor Fairfield could solemnly put forth a document inculcating such a princi- 
ple—for if the whole territory be actually American, why does America conde- 
scend to negotiate at all! Why does she not ¢ake and not ask for her own? 
Why has almost every President, in his Message to Congress, admitted that 
it is a case of doubt and difficulty ? And finally, why did the United States in 
the Treaty of Ghent, admit these doubts by agreeing to a Joint Survey in the 
case, and consenting to the arbitrament and decision of a third power, provided 
the two principal powers could not agree ? 


COLONIAL TRADE. 

The Colonial Custom’s Bill we believe, was so amended in Committee af- 
ter the first general discussions in it—as to admit American wheat into Canada 
duty free ax usual, instead of at a duty of three shillings a quarter, as the act 
at first contemplated. ‘The charge of two shillings a barrel, however, on Ame- 
rican flour, is still to be imposed. This is done to encourage the millers. It is 
said too, that the “certificate of origin” is to be fully enforced in the British 
ports, that American wheat and flour shall not be passed into Great Britain 
through Canada under the denomination of articles of Canada growth and 
production. 

This, if true, will limit the introduction of the American article into Canada 
to what may be required for the home consumption of Canada. Canada will 
export all she raises, and feed on the imports from the United States. But 
even this is no small amount, for even last year the exports of Bread- 
stuffs to the northern provinces, amounted to four millions of dollars. The 
consumption in Canada this year will be increased, owing to the great influx of 
Emigrants. 

There is every reason to believe that the certificate of origin would not have 
been very strongly insisted on, but for the debates created by the Whigs in 
their opposition tosmall duties proposed by the bill to be levied on wheat and 
flour coming from the United States into Canada. These debates, and parti- 
cularly that reported in the Albion of the 7th May last, so fully laid the nature 
of the business open, that the corn-growers in England became alarmed at the 
amount of grain and flour that might find its way into England through a sort 
of back door ; and they immediately called, as we understand, upon the Pre- 
mier to keep the back door closed. Hence the alleged stringency in regard to 
the certificate of origin. 

But as we have said above—all the old trade remains, with the addition of 
the increased consumption, that a largely increased in migration from the old 
country will call for. 

Some remarks appeared in the Evening Post of this week, in which the 
removal of liberated Africans from St. Helenato the West India Colonies, is 
alluded to in rather ambiguous terms. 





One of the Editors of this journal can 
assure his respected contemporary, from personal knowledge of the circamstan- 
ces, that no cruelty whatever is practised, and that as free men, they have their 
choice to proceed where they please, but passages u provided from a rock 
without cultivation, to those colonies where labourers ate required, and where 
they can, by industry, soon raise themselves to a state of independence. 

In fact the number of the same class of persons, now removing of their own 
free will from Sierra Leone, and from the Bahama Islands to the richer colo- 
nies, shews the advantages to be derived from the change, and it is a well 
known fact,that there is scarcely an instance of a liberated African being anxious 
or even willing to return to Africa. The Kroo and Sherbro men are different ; 
in their district of country they are free, but the others would return to a slavery 
tentimes more galling than ever existed in the British Colonies. 





*.* The New Brunswick Sentinel alludes to some article in the Albion, in 
which it affirms an effort is made to keep up the distinctions of the 
tro races in Canada. We inust beg to state that we know of no article in the 
Albion bearing such a construction, and we call upon the Sentinel to republish 
the article in its own columns. 

A Constant Reader is informed that the Noble Duke was born at Dangan 
Castle, near Dublin, on Tuesday the Ist day of May, 1769, being the same 
year in which his great martial antagonist, Napolcon, was born. 
"Argus, has come to hand. His remarks are excellent, and we feel satisfied, 
that by the removal of prohibitory duties a wide field will be opened for com- 
mercial enterprise, and that it only requires the monetary system of this coun- 
try to be put on a proper basis, which we have no doubt it will be, to induce 
many of the Capitalists of Great Britain to remove to this country where they 
can employ it so beneficially. We shall be happy to hear further from our 
intelligent correspondent. r 

We request the attention of Invalids, intending to visit Europe,who may wish 
to avail themselves of the services of a Medical gentleman, as companion and 
medical attendant, to an advertisement in this day’s paper. The present #3 
portunity is such as rarely offers, and we can with confidence recommen 





| those to whom such a companion may be useful and necessary, to embrace it. 
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FINE ARTS. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—MR. G. HARVEY. 

The annual exhibition of Pictures, &c. at the National Academy of Design 
closed last Saturday, after having been attended by such numerous visitors as 
produced a highly satisfactory result to the funds of that Institution. Every 
lover of the Fine Arts will rejoice at this, as tending to directly to the mainte- 
nance and cultivation of them in a direct and positive manner, and, to a certain 
extent at least, as evincing convictions in the minds of visitors, of the intrinsic 
value of those arts in refining, ennobling, and stimulating the feelings. 

Yet after all, little isdone through the mere emoluments derived from an 
annua! exhibition, even though every visitor were both an admirer and a judge 
of Art ; acasual stray through the apartments,even with the eyes of connoisseurs 
and with the admiration of enthusiasts, may gratify the feelings of the artists 
as the works of praise fall from the lips of judgment, yet they go but a little 
way to restore the mental sickliness of “« hope deferred,” they are shorn of their 
energetic effect as the artist reflects that all this praise brings not his children 
bread, that praise is cheap, but that commissions are few ; that if the commu- 
nity hold Art in esteem they should do something more in support of it than mere 
light panegyric, and the payment of a paltry entrance fee to the halls of exhi- 
bition. 

When we cast a retrospective view, however,upon the works lately exhibited, 
it becomes some matter of doubt with us whether the community be really im- 
bued with a taste forthe Fine Arts, or whether the numbers who have visited 
the saloon have not been rather led there for the sake of an agreeable stroll, the 
dissipation of a leisure hour, or the rendezvous for a gossip. The pictures there 
exhibited were, at least ninety per cent of their number, portraits. A few of 
them were by eminent hands whose works would do honour to Art in any part of 
the world, but the remainder mere daubs equally disreputable to the persons who 
executed them, and to the parties who thus allowed their distorted effigies to 
disfigure the walls of the Academy. Such abortions seem to tell us of sitters 
who are determined to perpetuate their resemblance, but, laudably economical, 
who prefer the lowest price, regardless of inferior execution. Of the remaining 
ten percent. there are about seven dedicated to landscape, in the subjects of 
which, American scenery, although unsurpassed by any in the world, and al- 
though susceptible of every variety of effect, both Amospheric and characteris- 
tic, is thrown aside for hacknied views of the Rhine, the Alps, or of Oriental 
scenery, the correctness or the spirit of which may never be actually judged by 
one in ten thousand, upon whom attention is fnvited to inspect it. The remaining 
three per cent. has been dedicated to flowers and to composition in sundry 
though not numerous varieties. 

It would seem then that the contracted notions of the public, and the small 
encouragement afforded to artists is a great cause of the low state of art here. 
Granted,—to a certain degree—but let not the public have ali the blame. He 
who purposes to achieve honours must labor earnestly for them, even against 
apparent obstacles. If hé have but few commissions let him elaborate his 
work so that he may thereby augment his skill and increase his reputation; if 
he be placed among society who are contented at present with hideous like- 
nesses let him exercise the more lofty flights of his genius and give them to 
know something of the nobler principles and subjects of art. The artist must 
do his share in producing a taste for the arts by shewing of what it is capable, 
and not remain listlessly occupied in sordid tasks, until taste shall apply to him. 
In cases of this kind, works create the demand, not demand creates works ; 
and besides, we have always looked upon the aspirations of the true artist as 
of too elevated an order to allow of his grovelling at the foot of the hill of 
fame,and of battening on the garbage at the base when the most glorious fruits 
are offered from the upper regions. 

Whilst we are upon this subject we are reminded, by seeing the prospectus 
of an artist, well deserving the name in its highest acceptation, that he alsc 
was an exhibitor during the season just closed. We allude to Mr. George Har- 
vey, who has illustrated American scenery, foliage, atmosphere, and localities, 
in a manner which at once communicates delight and information. His draw- 
ings were not garishly exposed to the eyes of gossiping visitors, but were 
placed in the small room where critical acumen alone would be likely to dwell 
on them ; and thus, though highly pleasing even as mere pictures, they were 
not calculated from their situation to add greatly to the artist’s fame or emolu- 
ment. Having fallen in with his proposals for publishing the entire set of 
which these were but specimens, we shall take opportunity to say a few words 
respecting them. 

The series was in progress about a year anda half ago, and the artist then 
invited the inspection of all who were curious therein. We briefly remarked 
upon their excellency at the time ; but they were withdrawn shortly after, 
from the public eye in this country, being taken by him to England, as the ex- 
pensiveness of the work required the assistance of opulence and liberal spirit 
consequently a wider range was necessary for the accomplishment of sufficient 
subscription. We find that Mr. Harvey had immediately the good fortune to 
meet the approving patronage of her Majesty Queen Victoria,who was gracious- 
ly pleased to allow the Series to be dedicated to herself, and her Majesty's pa- 
tronage was followed by that of many ofthe highest rank and distinction in the 
British Court. Mr. Harvey has also been so fortunate as to receive the fiat- 
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ence, and with the amusements to which they come to witness. 

been found necessary to resort to new entertainments ; the old ones are found 
sufficiently attractive ; and no wonder; the neatness and good-management of 
the details isa lesson which might be profitably learnt by others who have 
theatrical charge. 





O INVALIDS.—A Medical gentleman about to visit France and England for the re- 

storation of his health, would be happy to afford his professional aid to any invalid 
or family about to undertake atourthrough Europe. The most satisfactory references 
will be given as to professional ability ‘and character. Applications, post paid, addiess- 
ed to J. 8. C., office of the A!bion, will meet with prompt aitention. July 16-2t. 


ETRENCHMENT THE ORDER OF THE DAY.—The subscriber, with a view of 
meeting the exigencies of the times, has made arrangements whereby he will 
henceforth be enab) to furnish garments of the very best quality, at an immense 
saving from former charges. Having made his purchases exclusively for cash, he is 
determined to compete with the cheapest, (on the ready money principle only) while 
he pledges himself to continue the same observance of elegance an punctuality, 
which for the last fifteen years have characterized his establishment. Gentlemen are 
referred to the annexed list of p-ices, with the assurance that the articles enumerated 
shall be equal in quality and style to the most costly. 








Dress Coats, of super wool dyed cloths, from.....-.-------- $18 to 24 
Pants, do cassimere,.......... heceeoss ---- 8to10 
Vests, of every fashionable variety,.............--.------- 3 50 to 5 50 


Gentlemen wishing to furnish thei: own materialscan have their garments made and 
trimmed in the same style of elegance, in proportion to the above. ; 
. B —Mr. Babcock, long known as one of the most fashionable cutters, continues in 
the establishment. CHAS. COX, Sign of the Golden Fleece, 
July 16-2m. 61 Nassuu-st. near Maiden Lane. 


T= SUBSCRIBER, senior partner of the late firm of Maitland Kei nedy,& Co., 
having this day retired from mercantile business, will con'inue the general Bank- 
ing Agency in his owu name and on his own acconnt at No. 46 Wall-street. 
July 2-4t* D. 8. KENNEDY. 


OVERNESS.—A German Lady wishes to find an engagement as governess ; she is 

capable to teach German and French, and speaks English fluently ; she will also 

ive instruction in Music, Drawing, and Painting in water colours and in fancv work. 

ould engage \o teach the above branches in a Ladies’ Boarding School, and has no 

objection to gointo the country. She might also accept of an engagement as com- 

anion to Ladies going to Europe. Undeniable references will be given. Apply by 
elter, post-paid, to A.Z., Box No. 81, Lower Post Office, New York. July 2-3* 


ARM FOR SALE, about 12 miles from this city, containing about thirty-four acres 

of land in a high state of cultivation, with a good house, barn, granary, carriage- 
house, barracks, and every other convenience requisite for a country residence, farm- 
ing or mirketgardening. The said farm vall be sold a bargam or exchanged for city 
property. For further particulars apply at No. 8 Catherine Street, N.Y. [July 2-tf. 


O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE.—MR. BARTON, Pupil of the late celebrated 
Flautist, CHARLES NICHOLSON, having recently arrived from Europe, begs to 
inform the Public, that itis his intention, to devote a portion of his time, in giving in- 
struction on the Flute according to the system of the above celebrated master. 
nes terms, apply at 77 Chambers-street, Broadway, from the hours of 8 till 2. 
une 25. 


EIRS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM CORNER NEILSON.—Captain William Corner 

Neilson, some time of New York, is understood to have died at Savannah, leav- 

ing three sons, all formerly residents of New York. Those persons or their descend- 

ants, will hear of something to their advantage on application to CHARLES ED 

WARDs, Esq., counsellor at law, New York, or to JOSEPH CONNAH, Esq., 34 New- 
street, New York. April 30-tf. 


LIFTON HOUSE,—NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA,—Is situated near the Ferry in 
front of the Falls, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of both Falls,which 
are seen from every window on the side and {ront,) is buiit in modern style, with Co- 
lumns and three Piazzas on both fronts, a large Promenade and Observatory on top. 
The interior arrangeinent of Parlors and Bedrooms cannot be surpassed. ‘the Sub- 
scriber, (late of the Eagle,) having leased it for aterm of years, has fitted and furnish 
ed, and promises that nothing shall be wanting to make it the most desirable stopping 
place at the Falls, and earnestly invites the altention of the public. 
Jane 11-3. Cc 





























B. GRIFFEN. 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. Geo. Maynard, M.A., graduate of the first class of 

honours in the University of Cambridge, England, late Classical and now Mathe- 
inatical master in Upper (Canada College, Toronto, is desirous of receiving into his 
house, two pupils, who might be preparing for the Universities and would be treated 
as members of the family. Terms from 150 to 300 guineas per annum, according to the 
age of the individual. April 24-3. 


TT\RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 

Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic’e of household furniture, without which no joom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decided |y in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street. N Y. 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quant:ty 1s taken. Mar. 12-tf. 

AVILION HOTEL, Falls of Niagara, Canada, by THUMAS MOXEY,iate of King- 
ston.—The PAVILION HOTEL, having been some time ago destroyed by fire, it 
has been re-built and fitted up in superior style for the accommodation of the public 

Every care has been taken to render the PAVILION worthy of public patronage ; 
and the arrangements in conducting it, are such as must commaad general approval 
and support. 

Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the FALLS during the season will find the PAVILION 
a most comfortable place of resort, where every attention will be shewn them. and no 
pains spared to provide, not only the neeessaries, but the luxuries of the season. 

City of the Falls, April, 1842. April 23-3m 


{RANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN.—ELIAS THOMAS re- 
spectfully informs the public that he has completed and placed at the above loca- 
tion one of the most extensive and ornamental baths for ladies and gentlemen that 
ever floated on the American waters, planned and built by Mr. Calvin Pollard, and 
adapted to all the purposes of health, recreation and imstruction. shower baths upon a 
new and improved construction. simple and efficient ; private baths for ladies and gcn- 
tlemen of various depth, and an extensive swimming schogl for boys The Saloon ‘s 
furnished and conducted by Mr. Oakly, of Brooklyn, professing every comfort and con- 
ven‘ence in the refreshing department. Elias Thomas trusts that he has .edeemed his 
promise to his liberal patrons of last season, and solicits that support from the citizens 
and visiters of New York that his enterprize entitles him to. 
Length of the Gentlemen's Bath, 96 and 49; Ladies Bath, 45 and 49. {June 18-Im 


ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
ee nny .0tsne useadaneeeseuhsocesduasegenes $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 3 " 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 











ae —» 








July 16, 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and t 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, ond puree 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom. 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
a are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. a 

The location of the Hotel is vary suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery, the most airv and 
healthful walk in the re : ‘ 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiy- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him acall in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisementten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf,. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 

HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander. 

The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regular voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate ti.e Liverpool trade, it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows 

From New York. From England. 

28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 

16th of June fur Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 

llth of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 

29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 

17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22u of Octobe: from Bristol. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st, 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 
F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lords 
of the Admiralty.— Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, as follows:— 

From Liverpool, From Boston, 














Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Commander April 19, May 16. 

Acadia, Riery, do May 4, June i, 

Columbia, Judkins, do May 19, June 16, 

Britannia, J. Hewitt, do June 4, July 2, 

Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do June 19, July 16, 

Acadia, Riery, do July 5, Aug. 1, 
Passage Money—From Boston to Liveipool,..... Pebsheddeendaenedetetbeenss $150 
te “ ELE OES $20 


These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 

Note—Ali letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 
and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 
charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 

Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 

May 21 26 Broad-street. 








VIA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 
ELGIAN STFAMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture forthe year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. 
On 7th June, 1842. On 4th May, 1842. 
7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct. ” Tih Sept., ” 10th Sept.,” 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 

The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wines. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship. 

For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 

May 7-61n, H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each mouth asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., ' 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,16th March July,and Nov, 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dee. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan, 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other than the expen- 
sesactually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


On 7th May, 1542, 


Ships. ) Masters. Days of a from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
| fork. 

Argo, C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S/Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois | er, insworth, oe a a “ JéijMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 2 
Burgundy, . Lines, ~ i * oe 7 * . eo », = © 
Emerald, jHowe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec t] *“* 24, “ 24, “* 9 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 16, * 16, “ }(}June J, Oct. 1, Feb. 2 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, “. 8, * 8, “ou * 5 * = © 
Albany, ‘Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. S| “© 24, “ 24, “% 9&4 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold “ 6, © 16, * I¢iJuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoft, . +} «“. & at | Mal 8, * ~) > 
Dach d’Orleans,' A. Richardson,/June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. *}] ‘* 24, “ 24, ‘* 24 
Sully, |WCThompson| “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘ iG6jAug J, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, iW. W. Pell. aT “« 2 eh, ees = i 








These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegan’ 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 





————— 








From Southampton. ° 


iéahites eas sd a FoR phate. ia 27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
. . . » . reakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's O Deeesesseseesns 8 o’c c. ; asters ay Saili ay Si 
tering and encouraging encomium from the pens of Sir M. A. Shee, president | Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary. sEapainaisiareiee: ‘sn — — (> Tr ” York scatieias Daca : + oy — 
= aé Vnencccene’ fon eccecesccecssececoeses S . sOnacon. 
of the London Royal Academy, W. Allston, J. B. Morse, and T. Sully, Esaqrs. | T . Gentlemen’s Ordinary... ......-..-.--.2.-------- 34 . St. James, |W. H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
soll : : : - | ue, UEeRbnewbebbeneeseessneséecceteretecsoonsntnecases 6 to § Montreal iS. B. Griffing “4, © BH, 7m = wy, * fi, * 
distinguished artists of this country, and of numerous other gentlemen well A lis bib Baia tec Bids ankindhseknc tthe tr: 9 to 12 Gladiator, T. item,” “« 90, © 90, “ 90 March 7. July 7, Nov. 7 
known as connoisseurs in Painting. The works to which we allude are partly These are the regular hours, butif it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, | Mediator, J.M. Chadwick'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. = 7 *  °* 
5 “ we provide breakfast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “«“ 10, * 10, “WwW 7, * 7, = 
landscape, partly composition ; all the subjects are real scenes, but the design | one or more atany hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our Quebec, F If Hebard, | * 20, *‘* 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
: : . . re ‘ er | patrons, without regard to the hour or our own Convenience, without eztra charge. Philadelphia Hovey, \March 1, July 1, Nov. 1! ‘ 17, * 17, ‘ I7 
of each is a distinct one, founded on the artist’s close and accurate observation Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we Sameun, F Smith, ;} * 30, * 40, im *my* , * & 
on natural phenomena, of peculiar usages, and local incidents. pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shail endeavour, without ceasing.to| HendrickHudson E. E Morgan, | ‘* 20, “ 20, ‘© 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
ae . As - ‘ ’ ‘ rendereve:ything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice Ontario, H. Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 3{ * 17, ‘“ 17, “ 17 
Visitors at the Exhibition will probably recollect that Mr. Harvey’s pictures | of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON, Toronto, IR. Griswold, { * 10, ** 10, “3 * 8 *. Bh Soe 
there were four scenes of the Primitive forest taken at the several quarters of | zane 11 Westminster,  !G. Moore, 1 8, | Soidune 7, Oct. J, Bed. F 





j j : | i These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
the year, and illustrating early settlement in Spring, the bright green of Sum- | Dr. ELLIOTT able and experienced navigators. G,eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 


“ 

‘ “ CTT past » he aes The @ nabi assace is od at $100, outward 

mer. ried lifficultie satit OCULIST are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed al § ° . 
, the gorgeous hues of the American Autumn, the difficulties of trav elling niet for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 

through the forests in Winter. But besides these the series exhibits Day-break, | OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 

Sunrise, Misty Morning, Autumnal Fog, Indian Summer, Gathering clouds, 


j ; ray. entr: . cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signe dtherefore. Ap- 
261 arggetey) goerente in ply to I JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

Thunder Storm, a of clouds and Atmosphere, Hazy, Noon Sky, 

Sunset, Night, and m 





Confines liis Practice to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 
Yonfines ‘ _GRINNELL, URN & Co.,134 Fre 
DISEASES OF THE EYE : — > : . saarenraian renee 4 
and NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
i irgery i te The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 











¥ other effects, not of a general nature but peculiar to | 
this continent, and all consisting with scenery and circumstances which render 
the pictures at once embellishments, illustrations, and histories. In order to 


usher in s0 fine and comprehensive a work in a becoming manner, each number 








ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 








Ships. Captains. (Days of a | from New ie | Sailing from: 
; ; ie AntTuony street, New York. ork, e slverpool, 
is accompanied wit) copious descriptive letter press, which not only relates HE undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public: Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7; Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
to the matter of the drawing but to the circumstances in actual life | T oi Ay or * York, Pa., Sept. 20, 184] Virginian, Allen, —— . o i, [3 Sept. J, Jan. J, May 2 
f which each = tee | To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. a yas’ | North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, % 1) © 7, & 7, «8 @ 
of which each is a scene; and the letter press itself is edited by | Dear Sir,—T se + all sel Tuy be ; amie tt —s Roscius, J. Collins, “95, 25, 25} 13, ** 13, “ 13 
te y | ear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you thatthe new large organ E CM: 1. Dec. 1, April l| “ 19, « 19 “19 
no less distinguished a writer than Washington Irving. The work is en- | which you are just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given inhamendense pea stmaaa Aug. 7” ag 7? + =| “95, 6 05 CO 85 
: . a ‘ entire satisfaction. naep nce, |Nye, ’ 4 - an ’ ». ’ 
graved in Aqua-tinta, aud coloured with all the elaboration and skill that In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and ng a as —? | Ye + a + vd re Oct. i; Fe b. , June : 
re nay - experienced Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. » . - «6 a al «6 o 4“ > «¢ 
render the subjects every way equal to water colour drawings; the size p ao prenaanad by note Gheale we are ne siietens of instrumental music, a supe. | Siddons, Cobb, |< 95, ¢ 95, « 95 « 43, § 13, “ 13 
is Royal Folio, of twenty inches by sixteen, and the series will be completed in | Or mstrument, " 7a — he Mutt Set 7 2 7 my “ 25, “ 25, a 25 
i There are ; Very respectfully yours, oscoe, - Huttieson, | A f 1 ci 
eight numbers. There are not more than 250 copies of each number, and it is y i Cares. P aster S$. Whitney, |Thompson, o By~s a e < Nov. ], March 1, July 2 
‘ . ‘ « , . ’ in “ € - Lod e 7 bed 
proposed to cunfine the issue to subscribers only. We have here therefore a Daniel Weaver, President, Shertden,” ibepey ster, | “ 28) s a8) “ 25) “93, #13, “ 18 
° am =" Jacob Spangler, Secretary, . aan, epeys ’ rtd .? 7 rt a 
splendid pictorial illustration of “* The progress of the Anglo-Saxon Race in Killian Sesail, Oraaniet, South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June aw 19, 19, ye = 
the new World,” furnishing an ornament to the Draw Michael Bentz, Organist, G. Washington, |A. Burrows, 7 ty 7 25, 25, 


ing Room, a gratiication Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburch.” 


I cheerfully concur with the above :ecommendation, having tried the instrument ne (Baa “ 95 “95 «oe 24 3 “5 

> \ 7 » _T , ‘ . s ( P ’ : 2. a, od, a 
previous to its removal from this city. 8. P. TAYLOR, Organist. yt ow (5. . tubone, Nov. 1. Marth 1. Suby | « 0 i” W9 

These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with ‘ legant accommoj 
dations for passengers _The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, includ- 
ing wines stores and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
om the largest sized to the Avents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
icuit to be procured, those | New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

* combined. are particularly recom BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


United States, (Britton, |} « 33, 98, “ 42'Dee. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 


to the taste, and important subjects for consi B. L. Waite, “he. § 2. oe os 


leration. 
So highly do we think of this magnificent series, yoth in plan and execution 
that we may be tempted to return to the subject aga 


ain. Much remains unsaid, 
which is due both to the artist and to our readers, 


He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, and 
: the Rev. C. 8. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 
: but we must conclude at | has, within these few months, erected large organs 
present by stating the Secretary of the Apollo Association,Mr, Ridner, at 322} 


And also to a great number of clergymen and professors from whom he has received 
Broadway, is in possession of specimens, and will receive sy} 


most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. 

G. J. continues to manufacture al! dese mptions of organs f: 
smallest—and for country churches w! 1A 
of the self-playing, or Finger and Parrel action 
iouse Is alto- mended: these instruments by thes pie 


scriptions. 








ere org@anists aie ¢ 





Niblo’s Garden.—A perfect fascinat 


mis found here; a thin } 
gether unknown, w hatever may be tl 


stinechanical mea 





: . . ¥ 8, perform psalmody and Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield, and United States, 
he circumstances of the we ather or of eee irst style of execut om an ley have for many years,been in general ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
temptations held out in any other quarter. And the crowded audiences ean; . Tt ener Retail, Gace tea tothe see T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. _ 
likew . . " — : Ss consist ae suIOSCrine sto state tha sihg every means, Convenient premises, em Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence. Roscoe, and George Washington, 
ikewise of the very elite of New York, congregated in such a manner t} ploying none but f rate experiences j r 
: greg ‘ an | 


Lworkmen added tv his own practical know ledge 
he is enabled to supply instruments, Whether for chur h or parlour, of s1 
ass and | and upon very favourable terms. 
Oct. 16-6m. 


vat te GRINNELL. MINTURN & €o., 78 South-st., N.Y, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
BE. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
Wi. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool 


to whatsoever part of the saloon we look, there is still the same cl 
standing of visitors, so that all are equally gratified w 


iperior quality 


GEORGE JARDINE, 


ith their position as audi- Organ Builder. 














